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PREFACE. 



Deab young friends (perhaps I may rather welcome 
some amongst you as old friends), I would once more 
gather you around me to listen to my simple stories. 
I have in each one endeayoured to exemplify some 
truth taught by the wise King Solomon, in the Book 
of Proverbs. Perhaps the holy words, which I trust 
that many of you have already learned to loye, may be 
more forcibly imprinted on your minds, and you may 
apply them more to your own conduct, when you see 
them illustrated by tales describing such eyents as may 
happen to yourselves. 

May the Giver of all good gifts make the choice of 
Solomon also yours ; may you, each and aU, be endowed 
with that wisdom from on high which is more precious 
than mines; and may you find, as you proceed onward 
to that better home to which heavenly Wisdom would 
guide you, that her ways are ways of pleasantfiess, and 

« 

aU her paths are peace. 

A.L.O. E. 



PRECEPTS IN PRACTICE. 



THE TWO SONS. 

** A wlae aoa maketh • gUd fiither: but • IbolUli mail d«qiiMtli hla 

motber.**— Pbot. zt. 2a 

It was a dear, cold morning in December. 
Not a doud was in the sky, and the sun shone 
brightly, gilding the long iddes that hung 
from the eaves, and gleaming on the frozen 
surface of the lake, as though he would have 
melted them by his kindly smile. But the 
cold was too intense for that ; there was no 
softening of the ice; no drop hung like a tear 
from the glittering icidea Alas ! that we 
should ever find in life hearts colder and 
harder still, that even kindness fails to melt! 

Many persons were skating over the lake, — 
sometimes darting forward with the swiftness 
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of the wind, then making graceful curves to 
the right or the left, and forming strange 
figures on the ice. And there were many boys 
also enjoying themselves as much, although in 
a different way, — sliding along the slippery 
surface, and making the air ring with their 
merry laughter. 

One of the gayest of these last was a rosy- 
cheeked boy, who looked as though care or 
sorrow had never traced a line on his face. 
He had just made a very long slide, and stood 
flushed with the exercise to watch his com- 
panions follow him on the glistening line, when 
Dr. Merton, a medical man, who was taking 
his morning walk and had come to the lake 
to see the skating, lightly touched the boy on 
the shoulder. 

" Paul Fane, is your mother better to-day?" 
"Oh! she's well enough, — ^that's to say, 
she's always ailing," repUed the boy carelessly, 
still keeping his eye upon the slidera 
" Did she sleep better last night ?" 
"Oh! reaUy, why I don't exactly know. 
IVe not seen her yet this morning." 

"Not seen her!" repeated Dr. Merton in 
surprise. 
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" Oh ! sir, I knew that she'd be worrying 
me about my coming here upon the ica She's 
BO fidgetty and firightened, — she treats one like 
a child, and is always fSoncying that there is 
danger when there is none ;" and the boy turned 
down his lip with a contemptuous expression. 

" I should say that you are in danger now/* 
said Dr. Merton very gravely. 

" How so ? the ice is thick enough to roast 
an ox. upon,*' replied Faul, striking it with his 
heeL 

" In danger of the anger of that great Being 
who hath said, Honour thy father and thy 
motiier, — ^in danger of much future pain and 
regret when the time for obeying that com- 
mand shaU be lost to you for ever/' 

Paul's cheek grew redder at these worda 
He felt half inclined to make an insolent re- 
ply ; but there was something in the doctor's 
manner which awed even his proud and un- 
ruly spirit. 

" Where is your brother Harry ?" inquired 
Dr. Merton. 

" Oh ! I suppose at home," replied Paul 
bluffly, glad of any change in the conversation ; 
and still more glad was he when the gentle- 
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man turned away, and left him to pursue his 
amusement 

And where was Harry on that bright, cheer- 
ful morning; while his brother was enjoying 
himself upon the ice? In a little, dull, dose 
room, with a peevi^ invalid, the sunshine 
mostly shut out by the dark blinds, while the 
sound of merry voices from without contrasted 
with the gloomy stillness within. Harry glided 
about wil a quiet step, trinuned t^^. set 
on the kettle, prepared the gruel for his mother, 
and carried it gently to the side of her bed. 
He arranged the pillows comfortably for the 
sufferer, and tended her even as she had tended 
him in the days of his helpless infancy. The 
fretfulness of the sick woman never moved his 
patience. He remembered how often, when 
he was a babe, his cry had broken her rest 
and disturbed her comfort. How could he do 
enough for her who had given him Ufe, and 
watched over him and loved him long long 
before he had been able even to make the 
small return of a grateful look. Oh I what a 
holy thing is filial obedience ! God commands 
it, God has blessed it, and he will bless it for 
ever ! He that disobeys or neglects a parent 
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is planting thorns for his own pillow, and they 
are thorns that shall one day pierce him even 
to the souL 

" Where is Paul ?" said Mrs. Fane with tin- 
easinesa ''I am always anxious aboat that 
dear boy. I do trust that he has not ventured 
upon the ice." 

" I iDelieve, mother, that the ioe has been 
considered safe, quite safe, for the last three 
days/' 

" You know nothing about the matter,'* 
cried the fretful invalid. *' I had a cousin 
drowned once in that lake when every one 
said that there was no danger. I have for- 
bidden you both a thousand times to go near 
the ice;" and she gave her son a look of dis- 
pleasure, as though he had been the one to 
break her command 

" WiU you not take your gruel now ?" said 
Harry, again drawing her attention to it, and 
placing yet closer to her that which he had so 
carefuUy made. 

« I do not like it,— it's cold,— it's fuU of 
lumps; you never do anything well T' 

" I must try and improve," said her son, 
struggling to look cheerful, but feeling the 
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task rather hard: " if you will not take this, 
shall I get you a Uttle tea ?" 

Mra Fane assented with a discontented air, 
and Harry instantly proceeded to make some; 
while all the time that he was thus engaged 
his poor mother continued in a tone of anxiety 
and sorrow to express her fears for her elder 
son. 

" Are you more comfortable now, dear mo- 
ther?" said Harry, after she had partaken of 
her nice cup of tea. Her only reply was a 
moan. " Can I do anything else for you?— 
yes, I see ; the top of that blind hangs loose, 
and the light comes in on your eyes; I will 
set it right in a minute !'' and he jumped lightly 
on a chair to reach ii 

His mother followed him with her eyes, — 
her deep, sunken eyes. Gradually the mois- 
ture gathered in them, as she looked at her 
dutiful son; for, fretful and unreasonable to- 
wards him as illness might sometimes make 
her, she yet dearly loved him, and felt his 
value. When he returned to her side these 
eyes were still fixed upon him : she feebly 
pressed his hand, and murmured, ''You are 
my comfort, Harry I" 
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And there was another Eye beholding with 
love that obedient and datifbl child! He 
who was once subject to an earthly parent^ 
who cared for her even amid the agonies <rf 
the cross, — He looked approvingly down upon 
the true-hearted boy, who was filling the post 
assigned him by his Lord, — ^who was letting 
his light shine in his home ! 

The red sun was setting beforePaul returned; 
for, heedless of the fears to which his absence 
might give rise, he had taken his noonday 
meal with a neighbour. It was not that he 
did not really love his fond mother, but he 
loved himself a great deal more. He had never 
chosen to consider obedience as a sacred duty, 
a^d irreverence towards a parent as a sin. He 
never dreamed of sacrifidng his will to hers; 
dud a smile or a kiss to his mother, when he 
^ been more than usually selfish or rude, had 
hitherto been sufficient to quiet the boy's con- 
^ence, and, as he said, *' make all right be- 
tween them.'' But wounds are not so easily 
healed, a parent's claims are not so e&<dly set 
^de, and the hour had now come when Paul 
Was to feel the thorns which he had planted 
for himself 
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" I shall have a predous scold firom mother/' 
mattered the boy half aloud, as he approached 
the door, " for going on the ice, and staying 
out all day. I should like to know what is 
the use of a holiday if I am not to spend it as 
I like ! I would rather be in sdiool than 
moping away my time at home, like Harry ! 
I wish that I were old enough to go and en- 
list, and be out of hearing of mother's endless 
chiding !" 

" You will never hear it again !" said the 
solemn voice of one just quitting the door as 
Paul came up to it. He started to see Dr. 
Merton. 

" What is the matter ? " cried Paul, a 
straoige feeling of fear and awe coining over 
his heart. 

" Your poor mother about two hours ago 
was taken with an alarming fit,— I dare hard- 
ly give hopes that she will see the morn- 
ing!" 

Paul stayed to hear no more, but rushed into 
the house. One of the neighbours was there, 
who had kindly offered to stay that night to 
help Harry to nurse his dying parent The 
young boy was now praying beside her bed, — 
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praying for his mother on earth to his Father 
in heaven ! 

Paul went up to the bed, cold, trembling 
with his emotiona He gazed in angaifiii on 
the altered features of one whose love he had 
80 ill repaid. Mra Fane lay unoonsdons of all 
that passed, unoonsdons of the bitter tears 
shed by her sons, — she no longer oonld rejoice 
in the affection of the one, or be stong by the 
neglect of the other! Oh ! what would not Paul 
have given, as he hung • over her now, for one 
forgiving look fix)m those closed eyes I what 
would he not have given to have heard those 
pale lips speak, even though it had been but 
to chide! Buthisgrief and his tears now came 
too late, — his mother never spoke again! 

In a few days both the boys stood by the 
open grave, and no one who had seen the sor- 
^w of both, without being aware of the former 
^^rcumstances of their lives, would have known 
what different recollections filled their hearts 
—like poison in the bleeding wound of one, 
soothing bahn in that of his brother ! " My 
1^ act towards my mother was that of dis- 
obedience I — ^her last feeling towards me was of 
displeasure and pain ! I douded, — ^perhaps I 
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shortened her life; and tiie anger of my Gk>d is 
upon me !" such were the thoughts of Paul, his 
agonizing thoughts, as he heard the earth M 
on the coffin of her who had loved him best 
upon earth. But not for untold wealth would 
Hany have exchanged the remembrance of his 
parent's last fond look, her last sweet words 
to him. " Harry, you are my comfort f 
sounded in his ears as though an .angel had 
repeated it to the mourner. 

And not then alone, but when time had 
softened his sorrow, — ^yes, even through the 
long course of his honoured, useful life, if care 
weighed on his heart, he thought of those 
words, and they lightened his burden of care ; 
when joy elated his spirit, they yet brightened 
that joy ; — ^his mother's blessing seemed for 
ever resting upon him I Honour thy faiher 
cmd thy mother : that thy days may be long 
upon the kmdwhich the Lord thy Ood gi/ueth 
thee! A wise eon maketh a glad father: hut a 
fooliah m/x/n despiaeth hie mother I 

He makes his mother sad, 

The proud, unruly child, 
Who will not brook 
Her warning look, 

Nor hear her counsels mild. 
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JHe makes liis motiier nd, 

Wlio in his thouglitless mirth 
Gsn e'er foiget 
His mighty debt 

To her who ga^e him hiiih. 

He makes his mother sad. 

Who turns firom Wisdom's iraj. 
Whose stabbom will 
BebeUing still, 

Befnses to obey. 

He makes his mother sad, — 

And sad his lot most prore : 
A mother's fears, 
A mother's tears 

Are mark'd by Qod abore ! 

Oh ! who 80 sad as he 

Who o'er a parent's grave 
Too kte repents. 
Too hkte laments 

The hiiia pain he gare t 

May we ne'er know sach grief. 

Nor canse one feeling sad, — 
Let onr ddight 
Be to requite. 

And make oar parents glad I 
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TEE PBIBOHKB KETiKABED. 

** Wbo AMI My, I have made my lieart dean, I am pure from my 

sill r— Pbot. XX. ». 



There were many bright young &oes in the 
daily school which was taught by Willy Thorn, 
bat there was one fiice which, though young; 
never wore a smile. In play-time many an 
orange, apple, or cake, was given by the school- 
boys to each other; but there was one of whom 
no one ever seemed to think, one who never re- 
ceived even a look of kindness. Many of the 
boys retmned to cheerful homes to repeat to 
their parents what they had heard from their 
teacher ; but one felt desolate and alone in the 
world, — ^there was none to welcome him to his 
wretched dwelling, for such a place cannot be 
called a home. Why did his companions dis- 
like sitting next in school to the pale boy with 
the sunken cheek and the drooping eye, and 
why in the merry hours of play did they seek 
to exclude him from their circle ? Alas! there 
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wasa stain on the character of Seth Dehnar, — 
he had once been in prison for stealing bread 
£rom a baker, — ^he was now shunned and de» 
spised as a thief ! 

The poor boy had deeply repented of his 
sin, and now bitterly felt its consequences. In 
vain he showed himself ever ready to oblige, 
bore meekly the tannts and neglect of his com- 
panions> and was most watchfol over his own 
conduct Thorn remarked the painful posi- 
tion of the child, and feeling that to drive 
him into despair might be to drive him further 
into sin, and that not a little self-righteousness 
was at the bottom of the scorn with which his 
school-fellows treated the unhappy Seth, he 
resolved to take the first opportunity of speak- 
ing to them upon the subject, and of showing 
to them their conduct in its true light. 

Seth, who was patient and persevering with 
his tasks, had gained from his teacher the prize 
of a small book ; and the first gleam of plea- 
sure which any one present had ever seen on 
his wan features, lighted them up for a moment 
as he received it. . It immediately £aded away, 
however, as he glanced timidly round on his 
oompanions, and saw that no one cared for his 
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success^ that perhaps it would only add to the 
dislike felt towards him. 

The next day Thorn observed the boy bend- 
ing over this book, while large drops, in spite 
of his efforts to stop them, forced their way 
from his eyes as he looked on it. Seeing that 
something must have occurred, Thorn walked 
up to the spot, and found out at once the cause 
of Seth's distress. On the title-page of the 
book Thorn had written his name; but just 
under it now appeared, in a very different hand, 
the single terrible word thief I 

" This has been a most thoughtless, — I wish 
that I could say only thowgJMesa act," said 
Thorn, with an expression grave almost to 
sternness. *' I wiU not ask who is the author 
of this cruel insult, but we must suppose that he 
who thus condemns another, notwithstanding 
the warning, Jvdge not, tiiat ye be not jvdged, 
18 at least conscious that his own heart is pure, 
that he never has sinned." 

The children looked at each other in silence, 
and then one of the elder boys. Bat Nayland, 
muttered, half aloud, « Conscious of never 
having stolen a farthing I " 

'* I did not say, conscious of never having 
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stolen^ but of never haying sinned. All sin 
is disobedience to the Most High, as sin to be 
repented o( and as sin to be punished, whether 
it be theft, £sdsehood, or nnkindness to an- 
other. The law forbidding ns to covet in our 
secret hearts was as solemnly given amid the 
terrors of Sinai, is as binding upon man as 
Thau ahalt do tvo m/wrder. K the chain-cable 
upon which the safety of a vessel depends be 
snapped asunder in a storm, no matter how 
small be the link that gives way, the chain is 
as truly broken, and the vessel as certainly in 
danger, as if it had been dashed into a thou- 
sand pieces/' 

''Still, I do think,'' said Bat Nayknd, 
"that there are some greater mnners, and 
greater commandments^ and that we are not 
to be put on a level with thieves." 

"Do you remember,'* said Thorn, mildly, 
turning to a boy who was near him, " which 
our blessed Lord himself said were the two 
great comToandnieTUa of the law ?" 

" Thou shaU love the Lord thy Ood with 
aU thy heart, and with all thy soul, amd 
with aU thy strength. This is the first amd 
great commandment. And the second is like 



mnto U, Thau, ahalt love tJiy ndghbaur aa thy- 
9dfr 

^ And those who break the great command^ 
fMnts masA, of oomse, be great sumers V* 

There was a general mnrmor of assent. 

"And now tell me/' said Thorn, q)eaking 
more earnestly, and looking arouad him as he 
spoke, ** which of ns can plead not guilty to 
the charge of having broken these great com- 
mandments; — broken them often, — ^broken 
them every day of our lives ?" 

No voice was raised in reply,— consdenoe 
was bearing silent witness against all. Thorn 
continued: " The Almighty has a claim to our 
greatest love, — ^he has created us, preserved 
us, redeemed us, — ^he has deigned to say, My 
son, give me thy heart! but which of us have 
obeyed the heavenly call ? Has it been our 
delight to serve him, to praise him, to pray to 
him? have we thought on him with reverence, 
gratitude, and love; seeking his glory before 
our own pleasure, making his will the law of 
our lives? This it is, my diildren, to keep 
the first commandment: if any one present 
feels in his heart that he never has wilfully 
broken it^ let him now raise up his hand in 



token that lie can say Not guilty to this 
cfaarge !" 

Every hand remained motionless and stilL 

** And who has loved his neighbour as him- 
self ? Who has never done an nnjnst action, 
nor spoken an ill-natnred word, nor harbonred 
an envious thought in his heart ? Guilty, all 
guilty we stand before our Ck>d ! we have 
broken his commands, we have offended against 
his holiness; alas ! who can aay, I have mads 
Tay heart dean, I aia pure from my sin!" 

** And now/' continued Thorn, after another 
solemn pause, "which of you here can give 
me a verse from the word of God which teUs 
us the just punishment of sin ? '' 

Seth answered, in a very low voice, which 
would not have been heard but for the great 
silence which prevailed through the room, '*The 
soul that ainneOi, it shall die !" 

" Then what is to become of us all V cried 
William Browne, who had but lately joined 
the school; " must all be punished, as all have 
sinned? is there no hope of escape?*' 

" Oiu- hope is in the' blessed Son of God, 
who came down to earth that he might raise 
us to heaven, — ^who bore our punishment that 



we might sbare ^ bliss. Through &ith in 
him even the chief of simiers may be saved, — 
the blood of Jesus Christ deanseth from all 
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"But then,^' said Nayland, ''if those who 
have sinned much, and those who have sinned 
lesSy may all go to heaven if they only believe, 
it seems as if it didnotmatterwhether we tried 
to obey or not, — ^as though, the Lord having 
done all, we have nothing left to do." 

"God forbid that you should think so," 
hastily interrupted Thorn. " AU must strive for 
holiness, without which no rrum shaU see the 
Lord. If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is n/)ne of his. The Bible abounds in pas- 
sages that show that for the wilfully disobe- 
dient, who will not repent, the Lord's despised 
mercy will but add to the punishment of their 
sin!" 

" I do not quite understand this," said Wil- 
liam Browne. 

" In order to explain to you how our sal- 
vation is only from the Lord, and yet that we 
must work out our salvation with fear and 
trenibling, I will repeat to you a little allegory 
or parable. Remember that my tale is in- 
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tended to convey a deeper meaning than what 
may at first sight appear; exert your minds 
to discover that meaning, — I am telling you 
tlie history of man, — I am telling you the 
history of yourselves." 

All the school listened with silence and at- 
tention, as, after a minute's consideration, the 
teacher began. 

'' There was a great and powerful Sovereign, 
who ruled over an extensive kingdom. But 
wise and just as were his laws, formed to make 
all happy who obeyed them, there were rebels 
who rose against their King, broke his com- 
mands, despised his statutes, and most justly 
deserved the sentence of death pronounced 
upon them as traitors. Amongst these was a 
youth, whom I need not name, who, after 
having had judgment passed upon him, was 
confined in a prison named CondeTn/nation, 
until the executioner. Justice, should be sent 
to carry out the sentence of the law. 

" Veiy strong was his prison, very thick its 
walls ; the grated window, through which the 
light scarcely came, forbade all hope of release. 
Sometimes the youth tried to flatter himself 
with the idea that his Sovereign was too mer- 
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cifol to destroy him ; but tben the sentence 
of the judge rose in his mind, — he felt that 
Justice demanded his punishment- Then he 
sought amusement to drive away the fear of 
death, and sometimes succeeded in his miser- 
able efforts to be gay; but still the thought 
of what was before him forced itself on his 
mind, and he never could be really happy." 

" A wretched state to be in," observed Nay- 
land. 

** It is by nature the state of us all," said 
Thorn. We have all smned cmd fallen short 
of the glory of Ood; we are all sentenced, 
and justly sentenced ; and but for the hopes of 
a better life beyond, what would this world 
be but a prison I But to return to the rebel 
in my story : — 

** One night as, clothed in his dark and 
ragged attire, he was reflecting upon his un- 
happy fate, a bright light shone in his prison, 
and he beheld coming towards him a Friend, 
— one whose kindness he had long neglected, 
but who had not forgotten him in his adver- 
sity. The garments worn by that Friend 
were white and spotless ; there was no stain 
upon them ; they were such as befitted one 
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of bigb estat^-^-of one of sach rank that it 
might have been UtUe expected that his foot 
-^ironld ever tread the dungeon of Condemnar 
tion ! 

** He addressed the yonng rebel in terms of 
love and pity. He told the condemned one 
that he had quitted everything, risked every- 
thing from pure love, to save him from the 
death which he had deserved He warned 
him that Justice was about to enter that pri- 
son, to shed the blood of the prisoner within ; 
that there was but one way of esci^. K 
the rebel changed garments with his merciful 
visitor, put off his own rags to wear that white 
robe, he might yet make his way from the 
prison of Condemnation, and pass Justice him- 
self in security ! The Friend, moreover, told 
the rebel that by using the watchword Faith, 
even the guards at the outer door would suffer 
him to go free ; and that he would find outside 
a guide most trusty and safe, who would lead 
him to a place of security. Then, as the pri- 
soner, with trembling haste, made the need- 
ful exchange of dress, his heart throbbing with 
the hope of freedom, and, we may also trust, 
with gratitude to the merciful Being who was 



:u imamiL and siiSer deatii in his 

'lis FdoKui placed in iiis hand a paper, 

.t>rTBMnimc -lis ^a^^ <iynig Feqaes t to the sinner 

^YTV m *ie nd mved* and diarged ibe youth, 

1 tLC /or 'ai;^ Prtsanrers sake yet f<Nr his own, 

:u ?<i'vUt :ur ever dioae refaeb "wbo had led him 

u'.c utr ^Tixlt whica was nsw to he atoned for 

'*^ Uid lid lie i!i»3y eac^^ and did his 
*m:rr*Lui T**Tt^ad rtsH^r ata^ and die for him f 

'^ Y 'u tn^jby ^ozn. t» jonr Bibles tor an an- 
o%cMr :v hdc luescion^ ami there see who vxis 
tt'u/KA(4 ( r Mir :rrcrunrnaa9ion9 and bruised 
1 r^ ur 4t..^Huit9i: whii) lame to ns wiien we 
i^v u uvt> joQut^mnacion,. and saved ns hy 
•tv »tiN' US- ii'b :i)r us-''^ 

*^ *s XX* u X30 imi&cstand ytnxr meaning,'' 
s^ixvi Xfc; tiuid^ tih\niijacSiiIy ; ** hat I never 
viit^iiuitxi ^>HHt>ra uiiic r &t£9 a lefcel, that I 
%iik$. ill .utv iuu^r v/£ ptmnJiment> or needed 
siica ;i ^Vttjud Qk^ ;$uifijr wha4 bit sins had de- 
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"^ .Vud tihtt wbib^ robe i»db»» garment of the 
tv^'^ n^aOt^^titmK;^*^" BMu iB iui ed Seth, 
^ Y^ ' :»aid r!tom> ^tfaftl whidh we most 
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wear if we would quit the prison or pass safely 
the executioner, Justice. And this brings me 
to the point which I wished to explain, that 
salvation is onl/y from the Lord, and that yet 
we must work out our aal/vation with fea/r 
and treTrMi/ng. Who can deny that the pri- 
soner owed his escape wholly and entirely to 
the mercy of his Friend V* 

" No one/' exclaimed several voices ; " he 
had no power to help himself at alL^' 

** But now, suppose that the prisoner, while 
yet beneath the shadow of his dungeon, should 
throw away his disguise as something quite 
unneeded, should forget his watchword, turn 
away from his guide, and, notwithstanding the 
last earnest warning from his Deliverer, hasten 
to join the rebels again ¥' 

'' He would be ungrateful, wicked, mad to 
do so \" cried the boys ; and Nayland added, 
** He would deserve to be dragged back to his 
dungeon, and suffer a worse fate than if he 
never had left it.'" 

** It is so," said Thorn ; '' and so it will be 
when the Lord comes to judge the earth. 
Those who, having tasted of the Saviour's 
mercy, still persist in joining his foes, — ^who 
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put aside bis perfect righteousness^ and choose 
the ways that he has condemned, — ^not re- 
penting of or forsaking those sins which cost his 
precious life, — ^will be more severely judged 
than the heathen who have never known him 
or his lawa" 

" There is one thing which I should like to 
know," lisped the youngest child in the school: 
" What was put in the paper which the kind 
Friend gave to the poor prisoner just as he 
set him free ?" 

" His dying request, doubtless," said Nay- 
land. 

" What words would you say were to be 
found in that paper V* said Thorn to Edmund 
Butler, an intelligent boy, who was usually 
at the head of the school 

Edmund reflected for a moment, and then 
said, " If ye love me, keep my comm^mdr- 
TneifUe.*' 

Thorn saw that an answer was trembling 
on the lips of poor Seth, and encouraged him 
by a glance to say it aloud : " This is w/y 
commandment, That ye love one amMher, as I 
ha/ve hved you.** 

" Here, then," said the teacher, " is the mo- 
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tive of hve. Bemember/' he oontinaed, im- 
pressiveLy, " that this was our Saviour's dying 
request, when he who was innocence itself 
was about to suffer shame, agony, and death 
for our sakes. Is there one heart here so 
cold that it would slight the last wish of 
a dying Friend, — so ungrateful that it would 
seek to make no return for love so exceed- 
ing great? Can we think on his mercy, 
and yet be unmerciful ; and, by our unkind, 
ungenerous conduct towards our fellow-crea- 
tures, show that the highest motive has no 
power over our souls, and that we choose 
heartlessly and ungratefully to neglect the 
only way by which we can prove our love to 
him who loved us and gave himself for us ?" 

There was no immediate answer to this 
question, — ^perhaps the teacher did not expect 
to receive one ; but as the boys passed out of 
the school-room, when the lessons were over, 
Thorn saw with a feeling of pleasure young 
Nayland walk up to Seth Delmar, and, while 
his cheek flushed crimson, whisper something 
in his ear, to which the poor boy replied by 
warmly grasping his hand. And Seth was no 
longer persecuted in the school, despised by 
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his companions^ or taunted with his sin. The 
boys had learned to show more indulgence to 
the failings of others, from having a truer 
knowledge of their own; and finding that 
they had all broken the great command- 
menty and had no hope but from the merits 
and mercy of their Lord, they looked with 
more pity upon a poor feUow-sinneT, whose 
transgression had been repented of and for- 
givea 

No heart is pure from evil ; none 
Can say before the Holy One, 
" I in my strength the race have run. 
Have fought the fight successfully 1 

" In faiUh. and yirtue I have dwelt ; 
No proud, unholy feelings felt. 
Nor mocked my Maker when I knelt. 
By wandering thoughts of vanity. 



t( 



My first desire, in all things seen. 
To glorify my God hath been ; 
My lips are pure, my heart is dean ; — 
Thou know'st my soul's integrity !" 

Ah, no! far other plea be mine. 
As at thy cross, Lamb divine. 
For thy dear sake, and only thine, 
I ask for mercy tremblingly ! 
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My 81118 are mare tliaik I cui coimty 
Each day is swefling the wmauai; 
All 8teiiied irifch gaih» I ae^ the Fooi* 
Of hftliiMWH and purity. 

FoigiTe the deht that I coBfeBS, — 
Wash out my sins, my efforts Uess; 
And dothe me with thy lighteooaneB^ 
In time and thioiigh eternity ! 
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"I AM 80 g^ thit dear mother 18 OQDinig back 
to^y !" cried Utile lEuy BenBon ; '' it seemed 
aa if the week would neTer be OTer.'' 

"* Fea ; if we had not been so busy knitting 
theae coffi for her we shonld have found the 
time weaiy indeed," said Maria. '' But how 
much pleased she will be to have them ; and 
what a surprise it will be to her, when she did 
not even know that we could knit l** 

*' It was veiy kind in Mia Peters to teach 
u& I hope that she will not let out our 
aecret: mother was to call at her house on her 
way back, to leave the parcel of wool." 

**Poor mother! she will be weary enough 
wiUi her long, tiresome walk." 

*" Slie will forget all when she presses us to 
her heart)** cried little Maiy, her eyes spark- 
\\%\8 \yiih jJeasure at the thought '' Oh ! to 
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think of being in her dear aims againf — how 
we shall rush into them !'' 

** If mother could have afforded to pay for 
the coach, she might have been here by this 
time ; but it seems as if she had never one 
sixpence to spare/' sighed Maria ^ I cannot 
help thinking/' added the little girl^ after a 
pause, turning listlessly over the pages of a 
book which she was rather looking at than 
reading, " I cannot help thinking that the 
Almighty cares less for ns than he does for 
the rich and the great If he is as tender and 
loving as we are told that he is, how is it 
that we want for so many things V* 

'' Maria! it is very sinful to think in that 
way. We must trust in the Lord with all om 
heart, and not^ in our naughty pride, fimcy 
that we know what is good for us better than 
He who is all wisdom as well as love." 

" I should like to know why there are such 
differences in the world,'' said Maria* 

** We must remember what the Saviour said 
to Peter : What I do Uum knotffest riot now, 
but thxm shaiU know hereafter. In another 
world we shall see that aU God does is right 
Do you not recollect what the clergyman told 
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U8 in his aennon last Sunday, — that if there 
were no differences of station in this life, the 
ridi would not be able to exercise charity^ nor 
the poor to exercise patience V 

** The task of the rich is much easier than 
that of the poor," observed Maria^ with a dis- 
contented look. 

'* Perhaps noV' gently suggested Mary ; " I 
do not think that the Bible makes it appear 
80. We are so often warned of the dangers 
of ridies ; and none of us can tell, if we had 
them, wheth^ we should make a good use of 
them. I like those lines which mother taught 
us to repeat, — 

' Tbe grealert evil we can fear 
Is— io posaesB our portion here.'" 

''We are little likely to suffer from that 
evil,'' observed Maria^ with a bitter smile. '' It 
does seem to me hard that mother, who is 
always so religious, and patient, and good, 
should have to work so.hard, and yet gain so 
little, while others have plenty without work- 
ing at alL It seems as if God were hiding 
his &ce from u&'' 

" Oh! trust in the LordwiOidll thine heart, 
amd lean not vmio thine own understa/ndimg. 
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This is one of the verses which moiher told 
me quiets her mind whenever she is tempted 
to murmitr at her lot. But is not that mother 
crossing the field ? Yes ! yes ! it is onr own 
dear mother !" and both of the children, with 
a cry of delight, flew to the door to meet her, 
carrying their little present in their hands. 

But what was the amazement of the girls at 
the reception which they met with from their 
mother, — ^from her whom they so tenderly 
loved, and had been so anxiously expecting I 
Mrs. Benson's fkce was flushed, her manner 
hurried; not one kiss, not one welcome smile, 
not one kind word, did she give; but, waving 
them away impatiently as they sprang forward 
to welcome her, "Back! back!" she cried; "don't 
touch me !" and, passing them in a moment, 
she hastened up stairs to her own room ! 

Neither of the children could at first utter 
a word. With open eyes and lips apart, they 
stood as if transfixed, theu: surprise and morti- 
fication were so great Then slowly ftnd sadly 
they retraced their steps, and returned to the 
room which they had just quitted. Neither 
spoke for a little while, till Maria, pettishly 
fliTigiTig down the cuff which she had knitted. 
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exdaimed, "Who would ever have thoiight 
that mother could be so unkind ! " 

"Unkind? — oh I never, never say sndi a 
word !'' cried Maiy, her own eyes swimming 
with tears. 

" She looked as if she would have pushed 
me back — ^me, her own child — ^if I had ven- 
tured a little nearer; and after not having 
seen us for so many days ! I cannot think 
what could make her treat us in such a man- 
ner r 

" Don't think, but trusty' Mtered her 
gentle sister: " we may be certain that mother 
has good reasons of her own. She always loves 
us, and acts for our good; and though we can- 
not just now understand what she does, we 
may be sure, quite sure, that it is wise and 
kind." 

" Bless you, my child, for your loving trust !" 
exclaimed her mother, who was at that mo- 
ment entering the room, and who now pressed 
her little daughter to her heart more warmly 
and more tenderly than ever, as though to 
make up by increasing love for even five 
minutes' apparent neglect. 
, " O mother I why would you not let us come 
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near you V exclaimed Maria> as she too ahared 
in the fond embraoa 

<< For your own sakes, my darlingB^ oDij for 
your own sakes! I had called on Mra. Peters^ 
as I had promised, on my way ; and not till I 
had entered into h^ cottage did I know that 
her only son was then lying there dangerously 
ill of the scarlet fever!'' 

''Poor Bobin!'' cried the Kttle girls, fuU 
of sympathy for the trouble of their nei^- 
hour. " Is not that fever terrible and infec- 
tious ?" 

" Most infectioucf, my children ; and I own 
that I felt grieved and frightened at having 
entered the house. I fear not for myself: 
were it not for you I should have offered to 
remain to help to nurse the poor boy ; but I 
dreaded lest I might be carrying here death 
in my very dothes^ — that I might be bringing 
misery into my own happy home; and not till 
I had laid aside my bonnet and large doak 
did I dare to embrace my diildren. You met 
me so eagerly at the door^ that I was obliged 
to call out very hastily, or you would have 
been in my arms before I could stop you; and 
I had no time for explanations then" 
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** Mother had good reasons/' said Maria to 
herBelf : " how strange it was that I ever could 
doubt her!" 

**And how is poor Mra Peters?" inquired 
Maiy, as her mother took a chair near the fire, 
and her little daughters seated themselves at 
her feet *' She is so fond of her son, — she could 
not live without him. How does she bear this 
terrible trial?'' 

" Like a Christian," replied her mother, — 
" like one who knows that all events are in 
the hands of an aU-wise Being, who does not 
willingly afflict his children. All her hopes 
and her fears are laid before Him in prayer ; 
and, having used all human means to preserve 
her son, she now rests humbly on the infinite 
mercy of the Lord, who ordereth all things 
well She has been given that trusting, con- 
fiding spirit, which is so pleasing in the sight 
of Heaven." 

" Ah ! that is what I want," murmured Maria^ 
hiding her head on her parent's knea "Mother, 
I have learned a lesson to-day &om the pain 
which it cost me to doubt your love, and the 
shame that I feel now that I ever could have 
done so. Mary deseinred your first kiss, mother. 
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I can love, veiy greatly love, but abe can both 
love and trvst." 

TroBt in the Lord with aU Uij heMt, 
While luiuhinfl gotten o'er thee ; 

Ob ! choose in yanth the belter jmtt, 
Whem all is bright before thee ! 

Kor think thy plcsmrea will deoreuB : 

'Til Faith that here bringi joy and peue, 
And leadi to HeaTCn'a gloiy I 

Tnut in tlie Lord with all thy heart 

Wlien aoiTowB gather o'er thee; 
When lone and desolate thou art, 

And all ii dark before thee 1 
'Tia Faith that can the monnieT obeer ; 
'Til Faith girei hope and patieoee here. 

And leada to Heaven's gloty ! 
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IV. 

THE FSIEND IN NEED. 

** Thine own Mend, and thy tether's Mend, ftmke not**— Fsor. 

xzTiLia 

Thebb "wajr not a happier mother in the village 
than Mrs. Peters, nor a better son than her 
Bobin. She had trained up her child in 
the way he should go, and it was now his 
delight to walk in it ; she had not shrank 
from correcting his faults, and he loved her 
the better for the correction ; she had taught 
him fix)m the Bible his duiy towards his Qod, 
and &om the same pages he had learned his 
duty towards his mother. It was a pleasant 
sight on the Sabbath morning, to see them 
walking up the little pathway which led to 
the church, — ^the feeble parent leaning on the 
strong, healthy son, who carried her Bible and 
prayer-book for her. Mra Peters never had 
the slightest feeling of envy towards those 
who appeared above her in the world,— ^e 
would not have changed places with any one. 
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'^They may have richeB, fine houses^ broad 
hjidB," she would say; *' but who has a son like 
mine!'' 

On the Sunday afternoon, however, Bobin 
did not accompany his mother to church. 
Perhaps you may suppose that^ after his hard 
work all the week, he thought that he needed 
a little rest or amusement ; that you might 
have found him at '' the idle corner'^ of the 
village, joining in the sports of younger com- 
panions; and that he considered, like too 
many, alas ! that having given the .Sabbath 
morning to religion, he might do what he 
pleased with the rest of the day. Let us 
fbllow Bobin Peters in his Sunday pursuits, 
and see where, after partaking of dinner with 
his mother, he bends his willing step& 

Over the common, through the wood, up 
the steep hill side ! It matters not to him 
that the way is long; that in winter part of 
the road scarcely deserves the name of one at 
all, being almost impassable firom slough and 
snow. Cheerfully he hastens along; with a 
light springing step; sometimes shortening the 
way with a hymn, or gassing around on the 
endless variety of nature, and lifting up his 
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heart to nature's God ! There is surely some- 
thing veiy pleasant that awaits Bobin Peters 
at the end of his walk, that he always should 
take it in this one direction; should never give 
it up, fiur weather or foul ; and look so happy 
while pursuing his way ! 

He stops at last at the door of a poor little 
hovel, built partly of mud, and thatched with 
straw. The broken panes in the siogle win- 
dow have been patched with paper by Robin's 
hand, instead of being, as formerly, stuffed up 
with rags; but either way they speak of 
poverty and want. By the miserable little 
fire, — ^which could scarcely be kept up at all, 
but for the sticks which Bobin has supplied, 
— sits a poor old man, almost bent double by 
time, the long hair falling on his wrinkled 
brow, his hand trembling, his eye dim with 
age. But there is a kindling pleasure even 
in that dim eye, as he hears a well-known rap 
at the door ; and warm is the presd of that 
thin, trembling hand, as it returns the kindly 
grasp of Bobin ! 

First there are inquiries for the old man's 
health, and these take some time to answer ; 
for it is a relief to the suffering to pour out 
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long complaiDtfiy — it is a comfort to them if one 
Idndly ear will listen with interest and p»» 
tience. Then the contents of Robin's podceta 
are emptied upon the broken deal box, which 
serves at once as chest of drawers and table 
to the old man, and a seat to the vudtois^ 
"few and fer between,'' who find their way 
to the hovel on the hiH The present brought 
by the youth varies from week to week. He 
haa Kttle to give, but he al^ys brings some- 
thing to eke out old WiU Ayhner's parish 
allowance : sometimes it is a little tea £rom 
his mother; perhaps a pair of warm socks, 
knitted by herself; or a part of his own 
dinner, if he has nothing else to bring to the 
poor and aged friend of his fSeither. 

After the depths of the pockets had been 
duly explored, Bobin, seated on the box, veiy 
dose to the old man, for Aylmer was extremely 
hard of hearing, repeated to him, in a loud 
tone of voice, as mudi of the morning's sermon 
as he could remember. He whom age and 
infirmities kept from the house of God, thus^ 
fi*om the kindness of a youth, every week 
received some portion of spiritual food But 
most did he enjoy when Bobin opened the 
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BQde; — fior, poor as Aylmer was, he was pio- 
Tided with thatk — and in the same loud, dis- 
tinct Toioe read the hiessed words which the 
£m eyes of his fiioid could no longer sea 

After the hofy book was dosed, it was long 
befcre Bobin foond that he was able to depart^ 
Ayhiier liked so modi to hear all about his 
fiiends and his nd^bomB,— eYeiTthing whidi 
passed in the tillage in which the old man 
had once lived. It was son^ething for him 
to think ow daring the long; lonely week, 
to prevent his feeling himself quite shut out 
from the living wodd. And Bobin had not 
onfy to speak, but to listen ; and this, not- 
withstandiDg the dea&ess of old Ayhner, was 
perhaps the harder task of the two. Not 
only the poor man's sight, but his memory also 
was fidling ; his mind was growing weak and 
diildish with age, and his tedious and oft 
repeated tales would have wearied out any 
patience that was not grounded on Christian 
love I And so the afternoon of the Sabbath 
passed with Bobin Peters, and he returned 
weary but happy to his home, to enjoy a 
quiet, holy evening with his mother. He had 
poured sweetness into a bitter cup; he had fdl- 
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lowed the footsteps of his compaBsioBate Lord; 
and he had obeyed the precept given in the 
Soriptnres^ Thme own friemd^ wnd ikyfotMn 
friend, forsake not. 

After what has been written it is acaioely 
necessary to add that the life of Bobin was a 
happy one. At peace with God, and at peace 
with man, earning his breiid by honest in- 
dustry, in debt to none, in enmity with none, 
blessed with friends, cheerfdl spirits, and ex- 
cellent health, he was &r happier than many 
who wear a crown. But thongh religion can 
support the Lord's people under trials, it does 
not prevent their having to undergo them like 
others, and after several years had been spent 
in comfort and peace, a doud was gathering 
over the home of Bobin. 

One Saturday evening he returned fix>m his 
work complaining of headache and a pain in 
his . throat. Mra Peters concluded that he 
had taken a chill, and, advising him to go 
early to rest, prepared for him some simple I 

remedy, which she trusted would ''set all to ^ 

rights."* Bobin took what she gave him with 
thanks^ but he seemed strangely silent that ' 

evening, and sat with his brow resting upon 
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his hand, as though oppressed by a weight in 
his head. The fond mother grew anxious,-^ 
who can help being so whose earthly happi- 
ness rests upon one t She felt her son's hand 
feverish and hot; she was alarmed by the 
burning flush on his cheek, and proposed beg- 
ging the doctor to calL At first Bobin ob- 
jected to this: he had hardly ever known 
sickness in his life, the medical man lived ai 
some distance, and the night was closing in. 
In the maladies of the body, — ^but oh ! how 
much more in those of the soul ! — ^how foolish 
anddaDgeroasathingisdeky! 

Another hour passed, and the fever and 
pain of the sufferer appeared to increase. 
Again the mother anxiously proposed to send 
for the doctor ; and this time Robin made no 
opposition. " Perhaps it might be as well,*' he 
fsdntly said. " I did not like making you un^ 
easy by saying it be&re, — ^but there has been 
a case of scarlet fever up at the farm/' 

The words struck like a knife into the 
mother's heart ! There was not another 
moment of delay ; she hastily ran out to the 
door of a neighbour, and easily found a friend 
(for it was often remarked that Mrs. Peters 
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and her son neTer wanted friends) who would 
hasten off for the medical man. 

Robin in the meantime retired to his bed, 
feeling unable to sit up longer. The qonp- 
toms of his disorder soon became more alann- 
iiig, — a scarlet glow spread over his frame, 
his poise beat high, his temples throbbed; and 
his mother, in an agony of fear whidi she 
ooold only cahn by prayer, sat watching for 
the arrival of the doctor. 

Dr. Merton had just sat down to a veiy 
late dinner with two old sdiool-fellotirB of his, 
whom he had not met for years; and they 
promised themselves a very pleasant evening 
together. *' Nothing like old friendships, and 
old friends !" he said gaily, as the covers were 
removed from the steaming dishes, and they 
saw before them a comfortable repast, whidi 
the late hour and a twenty miles' ride had 
given all a hearty appetite to enjoy. " No- 
thing like old friends, old stories, old recollec- 
tions ! — ^we shall seem to live oar school-days 
over again, and feel ourselves boys once 
more ! " 

There was a ring at the door-bell, a very loud 
ring, — ^there was impatience and haste in the 



aomid of it '^ I Ik^ thafs noUmig to disturb 
oar woriailJp evmng^" aid Br. Mertoo, who, 
haring filled the phteB of both his fidends, 
VIS just pbdng * diee of roast beef on his 
own. He paused, with the carving knife and 
fink stUl in htt hand, as his servant entered 
the locHn 

"Heaa^ sir, heres Tom Grange come in 
haste from Bedbmrn, and he says that Bobin 
Peters is taken Teiy ill, and his mother begs 
to see yon directly." 

The knife and f<Rk were laid down^ perhaps 
ft little nnwillingly, and the doctor arose fix>m 
htt diain 

" Why, Merton, yoa'ie not going now I" 
cried one of his companiona 

" Just wait till after dinner,'^ said the other. 
''ExcDse me ; Mra Peters is not the woman 
to send me snch a message without sufficient 
cause. I have known her and her son too for 
many a long year, and they shall not find me 
fill them in their troubleL*' 

So the doctor put on his great-coat, took 
down his hat, begged his firiends to do justice 
to the good cheer provided, and left them, if 
I must own it, with no small regret, to sally 
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forth in that cold^ wintry night, tired and 
hungry as he was. He walked &st, both to 
save time and to keep himself warm ; but his 
pace would have been even more rapid had he 
known the agonizing anxiety, increasing eveiy 
minute, with which his arrival was expected. 
The door, as he reached it^ was opened by the 
widow, who looked upon him with the breath- 
less earnestness of one who expects to hear a 
sentence of life or death. 

A very short examination of the sufferer 
enabled the doctor to pronounce that his case 
was one of decided scarlet fever. Some one 
must sit up with him and watch him that 
night ; a messenger should instantly be sent 
with the remedies required ; the doctor would 
himseK call the first thing the next morning. 

" You do not think my boy — very ill, sir ?" 
filtered the mother, folding her hands and 
fixing her eyes upon Dr. Merton, with an ex- 
pression of much grief, which touched the kind 
man to the heart. 

" He is ill, I cannot deny that ; but keep a 
good heart, he has youth and a fine consti- 
tution in his favour ; and I need not remind 
yoTi, my friend, to apply for help to Him 
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in whose hands are the issues of life and of 
deatL" 

Oh I how often that night, that long, fear- 
ful night, did prayer arise from the widow's 
low- roofed cottage. It seemed as though the 
darkness would never be past. At the end of 
every weary hour the night-Breeze brought 
the sound of the church-dock to the watcher's 
ear, while the stars stiU trembled in the sky. 
The wick of the candle burned long and low, 
the last spark in the grate had died Out, and 
there lay the sufferer, so helpless, so still, that 
it seemed as though his soul were in like man* 
ner silently, surely, passing from its dwelling 
of day I 

But with the return of morning's light the 
fever rose, and the malady took its more ter- 
rible form. Robin knew nothing of what was 
passing around him, even his much-loved mo- 
ther he recognised no more: his mind became 
full of strange wild fandes, the delirious dreams 
of fever. His mother listened in anguish to 
his ravings ; but a deeper grief was spared her, 
^—even when reason no longer guided his lips, 
those lips uttered not a word that could raise 
a blush on the cheek of his mother. Bobin's 
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conversation had been pure in the days of his 

health, — ^he had kept his mouth as with a 

bridle ; and the habit of a life was seen even 

now when he lay at the gates of death ! lOs 

mother heard his unoonscious prayers, — ^words 

from Scripture instinctively spoken; and while 

her hot tears gushed more freely forth, she was 

thankful from the depths of her sooL There 

was no death-bed repentance here for a life 

devoted to sin ; Bobin had not left the work 

of fidth and love for the dregs of age or the 

languor of a sick-bed. She felt that if Heaven 

were pleased to take him from her now, he was 

safe, safe in the care of One who loved him 

better than even she did ; though consciousness 

might never return to him, though he might 

never again breathe on earth one ooimected 

prayer, he^ was safe, in time and in eternity, 

through the merits of the Saviour whom he 

had loved. 

** Oh, sir ! I am so thankful to see you V* 
exclaimed Mrs. Peters, as, pale and worn with 
watching, she received the doctor at an early 
hour of the morning. " My poor boy is very 
feverish and restless indeed, — he does not know 
me V — ^the tears roUed down her cheek as she 
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spoke ; '' I am scarodj able to make him keep 
in his bed I" 

" You musfc have assistance," said Dr. Merton, 
walking up to his patient. Words broke fix>ni 
Bobin's lips as he approached him, — words 
rather gasped forth than spoken : " I must go, 
— ^he expects me ; indeed I must go, — ^my own 
friend and my father's Mend.'' He made an 
effort to rise, but sank back exhausted on the 
pillow. 

" There is something on his mind," observed 
the doctor. 

" It is that he is accustomed to visit a poor 
old Mend, Will Aylmer, who lives in the hovel 
on the hiU." 

"Will Aylmer!" repeated the doctor, as 
though the name were familiar to him. And 
well might it be so, for the feeble old man had 
in years long past served as gardener to his 
father ; and many a time had the little Mer- 
ton received flowers from his hand, or been 
carried in his arms, which then were sturdy 
and strong. 

Dr. Merton now examined his patient, and 
the poor mother read from the doctor's looks, 
rather than from his words, that he entertained 
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litUe liope of her son's recovery. As he quitted 
that home of sorrow^ Dr. Merton sighed bom 
minglisg feelings. 

" I fear that poor Bobin is near his last 
home," thought he ; " and yet why should I 
/ear, since I believe that for him it will be but 
an earlier ei]joyment of bliss ! He has shamed 
me, that poor peasant boy ! Even in his deli- 
rium he is thinking of another ; he is strug- 
gling to rise from the bed of death to go on his 
wonted visit of kindness to his own and his 
father's Mend ; and I, blessed with means so 
much larger than his^ have for thirty long 
years neglected, nay forgotten, the old £sdth- 
fdl servant of my family ! I shall look upon 
poor Will Ayimer as a legacy from Bobin. 
He has done what he could for his friend dur- 
ing life ; and by his dying words — if it please 
God that he should die — ^he shall have done yet 
more for the old man." 

For three days Bobin continued in an 
alarming state, and his mother never closed 
an eye in sleep. Love and fear seemed to 
give her weak frame strength to support any 
amount of fatigue ; or, as she said, it was the 
goodness of the Almighty that held her up 
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through her bitter trial. On the fbarth morn- 
ing Bobin sank into a deep sleep. She gazed 
on his features, pale and death-like as they 
were ; for the red flush of fever had all passed 
away, and he lay motionless, silent, but with 
that peaceful look which often remains when 
the spirit has departed. A terrible doubt 
flashed upon the mother's mind, a doubt whe- 
ther all were not over 1 She approaches her 
son with a step noiseless as the dew, the light 
feather of a bird in her hand. She holds it 
near to his lips, — ^his breath has moved it ! — 
no ! that was but the trembling of her fingers! 
She lays it on the pillow, her heart throbbing 
fieust, — ^is that the morning breeze that so lightly 
stirs the down ? No ! thank Qod, he still 
breathes ! — he still lives ! 

Mrs. Peters sank upon her knees, buried 
her face in her hands, and once more implored 
Him who had compassion on the desolate 
widow of Nain, to save her beloved son ; " But^ 
Lord," she added, with an almost bursting 
heart, " if it be thy will to remove him to a 
happier world, give me grace not to murmur 
beneath the rod, but to say humbly, ' Thy will 
be done.' " 
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As ahe rose from her knees she tamed her 
eyes towards her son, and they met his» cahnly, 
lovingly fixed upon her, with an expreasioD, 
O how different from that whidi they had 
worn during the feverish excitement of deli- 
rium I " You were praying for me" he said, 
very fSdntly ; '' and the Lord * has an8w«:ed 
your prayer !" The deep joy of that moment 
would have overpowered the mother, had it not 
been tempered by a fear that this improvement 
might be but as the last flash of a dying lamp, 
and that the danger was not yet over. 

But from that hour Robin's recovery ra- 
pidly progressed, and the fever never retmned. 
He was weak, indeed, for many a long day ; 
his vigorous arm had lost all its powers, — ^he 
had to be fed and supported like a child. 
But it was a delight to Mra Peters to do 
everything for him, and to watch his gradual 
improvement in strengtL Nor, poor as she 
was, did she ever know want while her son 
was unable to work. All the neighbourhood 
seemed pleased to do something for Robin, — ^to 
help him who had been so ready to help othera 
The squire's lady sent wine and meat from her 
own table ; the clergyman's wife brought him 
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strong broth ; the fiumer, his master^ sapplied 
him with bacon and eggs; and many a neigh- 
bour who had little to give yet joyfully gave 
of that little. 

" How good every one is to me !" exdaimed 
Bobin, as a parcel from the grocer's was opened 
before him on the first day that he was able 
to quit his bed *' I only wish that I could 
send some of this to Will Aylmer : I am a&aid 
that he has missed me while I was ill." 

" Oh ! he has been looked after," replied 
Mrs. Peters with a smile : her care-worn £EU3e 
was becoming quite bright again. 

''Who has taken care of him?" inquired 
Robin. 

" I must not tell you, my son ; you are to 
hear aU from the old man's own lips." 

" I am afraid that it will be very long 
before I am strong enough to visit him ;— 
how glad I shall be to see him again !" 

Two or three days after this, a bright warm 
sun tempted the invalid to take advantage of 
the doctor's permission, and try a little walk 
in the open air. Leaning on the arm of his 
thankful, happy mother, Robin again crossed 
that threshold which it once seemed so likely 
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that he would only pass in his coffin. It 
a sweet morning ia tiie early spring, and oh ! 
how delightful to him who had been confined 
on the couch of fever was the sunshine that 
lighted up the £9U3e of nature, the sight of the 
woods with their light mantle of green, the 
blue sky dappled with fleecy clouds; even Vbe 
crocus and the snowdrop in his mother's little 
garden seemed to speak of joy and hope; and 
pleasant was the feeling of the balmy breese 
that played upon his pale, sunken cheek. 

" The common air, the earth, tbe akieB, 
To him were opening pandiae f 



Robin lifted up his heart in silent thanks- 
giving, and in prayer that the life whidi the 
Ahnighty had preserved might be always 
devoted to His servica 

'' Do you feel strong enough, my son, to 
walk as £a.r as that cottage yonder?'' inquired 
Mr& Peters. 

" I think that, with your ann, I might 
reach even the tree beyond." 

*' Then, suppose that we pay a visit to old 
Ayhner?" 

Robin laughed aloud at the idea. "Why, my 
dear mother, neither you nor I have strength 
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to go one quarter of the distance ; I fear that 
I most delay that visit for some time to come/' 

"There is nothing like trying," replied 
Mrs. Peters gaily ; and they proceeded a 
little way together. 

" Is it not strange? — I am weary already," 
said the youth. 

" Then we will rest in this cottage for a 
Kttle." 

** It was empty before my illness ; if there 
is any one in it now, a patient just recovered 
from the scarlet fever might not be made very 
welcome." 

"Oh! you wiU be made welcome here, I 
can answer for that^'^ cried Mrs. Peters ; and at 
that moment who should come tottering from 
the door, J07 overspreading his aged face, his 
eyes glistening with teara of pleasure and 
affection, but Bobin's poor old friend! He 
grasped the youth's hand in both his own, 
and blessed Qod fervently for letting him see 
the figtce of his " dear boy" once more 1 

" But how is this 1" exclaimed Bobin, with 
joyful surprisa 

The deaf man rather read the question in 
Bobin's eyes than caught the sense of it from 
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words which he scarcely oonld hear. ''Br. 
Merton, bless him ! has brought me her^ 
and has promised to care for the poor old 
man: and he bade me tell yon," — ^Aylmer 
pansed, and pressed his hand npon his wrinkled 
forehead, for his powers of memoiy were almost 
gone, — '' he bade me tell yon that these com- 
forts I owed to yon. I can't recollect all that 
he saidy but I know veiy well that he ended 
with the words, ' Thi/ne own friend, amd thy 
/atker'e friend, forsake not.' " 

Fonake not tlum thy fiiiher's fnead, 

Fonake not tihoa thine own. 
Though can and grief his form maj bow. 
And froetB of age are on his brow. 
And like a leafleas willow now 

He stands on earth aloneii 

Forsake not thon tihy fSither^s friend. 

Revere the hoary head. 
Thon niaiyst haye little to bestow 
To lessen want or lighten woe. 
But who does not the comfort know 

Which one kind word can shed I 

Forsake not thon thy other's friend, — 

So, when thy strength is o'er, 
Mayst thou ne'er want a friend in need. 
Thy age to cheer, thy footsteps lead ; 
And He who is '* a Friend indeed" 

Be thine for erermore ! 
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V. 

FOBBIDDEK OSOXTITD. 
** H7 MO, If danen entice tbee, coiiaent ihoa not*'— Paot. L 10. 

Little Joseph Aahton was idling about the 
streets of London on a Sunday afternoon. He 
had been to church in the morning, and had 
behaved there like a quiet, attentive child : 
he had brought honie the text to his grand- 
mother, and had also learned two other verses 
from the Bible. Joseph was not without some 
feeling of religion: in church he often appeared 
very devout, especially when he heard the 
sweet music of the hymn. His grandmother 
found liim obedient and loving, and fondly 
hoped that her dear son might grow up a 
true servant of the Lord. But, alas! poor 
Joseph's goodness was often aa the morning 
dew, it could not stand the hot sun of tempta- 
tion. Like that strange creature called the 
chameleon, which is said to change its colour 
according to the objects that are near it, 
Joseph changed his conduct according to his 
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oompajuons : he had learned many good things 
both at home and at school, but he had not 
yet learned to say No ! 

Little Joseph now stood at the side of the 
New Boad, looking carelessly at the crowds 
passing before him, watching the tired omnibus 
horses dragging their heavy lo8,ds, — alas ! that 
mercy, if not religion, should not give them 
their one day^s rest! There were hawkers, 
and sellers of sweetmeats behind then: tempt- 
ing stalls, little thinking, poor and often 
ignorant as they are, that they are doing 
the work of the EyU One, by leading others 
to sin ! Whcxt ahaU U profit a man, if hs 
gain the whole world, anA loee his own aovlt 
or what shall a maai give m eocchamge for hie 
soul i What will these poor sinners think of 
their miserable profits, the heaps of pence 
collected on the Sabbath, when they stand 
before the Judge of quick and dead ! Oh ! 
for a voice to warn them in time, to persuade 
them that He in whose hands are all things 
would abundantly make up to them, here and 
hereafter, for all that they might give up for 
His sake ; that better, far better, is poverty 
thorn sin ; that it is a happy thing to trust 
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in tbe mercy of God, who knows and pities 
their wants; and that tiie blessing of the Lord 
it maJceth rich, amd he addeih no sorrow 
ihsreto. 

I fear that these were not the thoughts of 
little Joseph, whose mind was just in that 
vacant state which tempts evil to enter. As 
he stood with both his hands in his pockets, 
leaning against an iron lamp-post^ two sdiool- 
fellows of his, Jack and Thomas Higgins, came 
up to him from behind. 

'' I say, Joseph/' cried Jack, slapping him 
on the shoulder, ^' have you any coppers about 
you?" 

" Why, yes; what makes you ask me?" 

" I've a mind to some of that pink rock 
on yon stall, — ^it's the nicest thing in the 
world. I shared my gingerbread with you 
yesterday, so it's only fair that you stand 
treat to-day." 

"I'll get some to*morrow,'' said Joseph, 
who had a lively remembrance of the impres- 
sive manner of the clergyman that morning 
when he repeated the commandment of the 
Most High, Remernier the Sabbath-day, to keep 
it holy. 
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" To-morrow ! Oh, nonsense ! we want it 



now." 



''You don't mean to say that your did 
granny has been putting silly fiEUicies into 
your head about its being wrong to buy a 
little barley-sugar on Sunday?"' cried Tom, 
in a mocking tona 

" Shell next say that it's a sin to eat it ! " 
laughed Jack. 

Joseph coloured, as though there were any- 
thing to be ashamed of in listening to his 
grandmother, or in obeying his Qod. He 
stood fumbling his penoe in his pockety in an 
uncomfortable, irresolute manner. 

" Com^ out with it 1" cried Jack, " like a 
good fellow as you are ; 111 be bound no one 
will peach you to your granny." 

'' I'd not be tied to her apron-strings like 
a baby !" said Tont '' There! just look at the 
stall; isn't it tempting?" 

Very tempting it certainly was, and poor 
Joseph was one who had little courage to 
resist temptation. So he exchanged his pence 
for the piece of pink rock, which he di- 
vided between himself and his companions; 
who, having obtained all that they wanted 
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from tneir school-fellow, sauntered carelessly 
away. 

Joseph was in the act of eating his portion 
of the sweetmeat, feeling uneasy from a con- 
sciousness of doing wrong, — for he had not 
attained that terrible hardness of heart which 
comes by long practice of sin, — ^when a lady, 
who took an interest in the school which he 
attended, approached him on her way towards 
church. At one glance she recognised the 
boy, who had been rather a favourite of hers; 
and his look of shame, yet more than the 
employment in which he was engaged, and 
the nearness of the stall at which he had 
been buying, showed Mrs. Graham that he 
had been profaning the Sabbath. 

" Is any pleasure worth a sin V she said 
softly as she passed; and, gently as those 
words were spoken, they seemed to leave a 
sting behind. The short enjoyment of the 
sweetmeat was speedily over; indeed, so im- 
pleasant were the feelings of its purchaser, 
that it could hardly be said to have been 
enjoyed at aU. Joseph returned home dis- 
contented and ashamed : he knew that he 
had acted both sinfully and weakly, and had 
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neglected the warning in the Bible, My son, 
if sinners entice thee, consevU tium 7wt. 

A few weeks after this occurrence, Mrs. 
Graham announced her intention of giving a 
treat to all the boys of the school. She had 
a pretty country villa but a few miles from 
town, and invited the scholars to take tea 
and cake, and spend a half-holiday in her 
grounda A large van was hired to convey 
the whole party ; and the expedition to May- 
thorn Lodge was looked forward to with 
extreme delight. 

A fear certainly crossed the mind of Joseph, 
that, his late fault having been noticed by the 
lady, he might be excluded from the treat 
given to the rest But it was not so ; and 
when the crowded van drove off, while the 
merry throng with laughter and shouts dus* 
tered within, like bees in a swarm, there was 
none among them gayer or happier than 
JosepL 

It seemed as if everything combined to 
heighten the pleasure provided for the children. 
The weather was neither too hot nor too cold; 
the delightful sun of May shone to brighten 
but not to bum; the hedges were gay with. 
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the blossoms of spring, and the meadows were 
spangled with daisies. 

Mra Graham with cheerful kindness re- 
ceived her young guests. A long deal table 
had been spread on the lawn; huge piles of 
sliced cake appeared down the middle; and as 
the merry, eager boys took their places on 
each side, hot tea was handed round in large 
kettles. The benevolent lady looked smilingly 
on, as if sharing the enjoyment which she gave. 

" And now,'" said she, when the repast was 
ended, " I shall leave you to amuse yourselves 
here. I know that you will enjoy a good 
meny game, and the lawn will make a capital 
play-ground. I have but to desire you all to 
respect my flowers, and, above all, not to run 
over my strawberry beds; that gravel path 
shall mark out your bounds, — all beyond it 
is forbidden ground." 

A ready promise was instantly made, which, 
probably, every one intended to keep. The 
lady thought that there would be little tempta- 
tion to break it, for the fruit of the strawberry 
had not yet appeared, though plenty of blos- 
soms on the low green plants gave promise of 
an abundant supply before long. 
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For a while no difficulty was felt in obeying 
the kind lady's command. The flowers were 
quite safe on their stalkst, not a foot touched a 
strawberry blossom. But^ unfortunately. Jack 
Higgins had brought his bat, and nothing 
would please either his brother or him but 
the idea of a game of cricket. 

" If we had a field to play in,'' said Edmund 
Butler, ''there is nothing that I should like 
better; but there is hardly room for such a 
game here, for it is very likely indeed that 
the ball would "^ sent into the forbidden 
groimd. The strawberry bed would be in 
danger." 

" It certainly would," added Joseph. 

" I wish that it stood anywhere but where 
it does V* exclaimed Tom, preparing two stumps 
for the wicket ; " but I don't believe that wel] 
do any harm, and I'm quite resolved to have 
a game \" 

There was instantly a division amcmgst the 
boys, some deciding to obey the wishes of 
their kind friend, some to follow their own 
amusement. I am happy to say that the 
greater number decided to run no risk of 
offending her, so that Jack began to fear that 
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he oonld hardly collect enough of oompanions 
to enahle him to play at cricket 

" I wonder at you all !" he cried. " It*s the 
manliest game going, and the only one fit for 
Englishmen! Tou'll join us^ Joe Ashton, I 
know that you will, — there's nobody bowls 
like youT* 

Again the weak boy doubted and hesitated, 
afraid to do wrong, but without courage to do 
right. Much rather would he have joined his 
companions now playing at " hunt the ring;" 
but the hand of Jack was upon his shoulder ; 
Tom was laughing at his scruples ; both urging 
him to join them ; and the struggle ended with 
him as it usually ended, — ^he could not with- 
stand the persuasion of others. 

Joseph was very successful in his bowling; 
and in the pleasure and excitement of the 
game thought little of the strawberry bed. 
As the game proceeded his position in it 
was changed ; he was now one of those who 
stood to catch the ball, and was eagerly watch- 
ing the success of his side, ready, like a grey- 
hound, to bound forward if required, when a 
strong blow from Jack Higgins, who then 
happened to be batsman, sent the ball right 
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into the midst of the strawberries I Instantly 
the young player rushed after it : on his 
quickness the whole game might hang, for 
the bowler was taking his run. As he reached 
the ball Joseph's foot tripped, and down he 
fell, at the very moment when Mr& Graham 
and a party of ladies, having come from the 
house to witness the sports, stood by the edge 
of the parterre ! 

"I hope that you have not hurt yourself?** 
said one of the ladies, as Joseph flushed and 
panting scrambled to his feet. 

** He has hurt himself," replied Mrs. 
Graham's displeased voice. Joseph did not 
venture to lift up his eyes to her fiice. " He 
who has disregarded my wishes, and, at the 
very time when he was experiencing my kind- 
ness, wilfully disobeyed my command, has little 
right to expect more indulgence at my hand 
I came prepared with another invitation to the 
young friends who have visited me to-day. I 
intended to ask them all to return here again 
when the summer sun shall have ripened those 
strawberries, when they shall be welcome to 
gather them for themselves ; but as for Joseph, 
be has already had more than his share in the 
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blossoms which he has destroyed, which never 
can bear any fruity — ^there is no use in his 
coming to look on while others enjoy what 
might have been his, if he could have learned 
the duty of obedience ! " 

Then was the time for Jack and Tom to 
have stepped forward and honestly owned 
their share in the &ult. But I appeal to 
those who, like Joseph, have weakly yielded 
to the persuasions of those who tempted them 
to do wrong, whether the companions who 
have led them into trouble are the ones to 
try to help them out of it The Higgins' both 
were silent, and for this time escaped the 
punishment which is certain, sooner or later, 
to overtake those who persevere in a course 
of rebellion. Joseph's heart swelled, a chok- 
ing feeling was in his throat : to be thus dis- 
graced before all, and debarred from a treat 
which he would so greatly have enjoyed, and 
to know that the punishment was just, turned 
all the pleasure of the day into bittemesa 

Mrs. Qraham saw his look of distress, and 
her gentle heart pitied the boy, though she 
felt too strongly how important the lesson 
might be to him through the whole course of 
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his future life^ to relax in her finn resolve. 
She followed him, however, as he sadly walked 
away to a more retired part of the garden. 
She laid her hand on his arm : he started, for 
he had not heard her noiseless step as she 
approached. 

"You are very sorry for what has hap- 
pened, Joseph, — I see that you are ; you are 
very sorry to have disjdeased a friend and for- 
feited a pleasure.'' 

Joseph looked fixedly on the ground, while his 
eyes gradually filled with tears. " They made 
me do it!'' at last he muttered, in a low tona 
Without appearing to notice the interruption 
the lady proceeded : " I should have willingly 
overlooked your fault, had it been the first 
brought under my observation ; but it is not 
long since I had reason to believe you guilty 
of a much more serious offence. You have now 
only disobeyed an earthly friend, — ^you had 
then broken the solemn law of your God You 
have deprived yourself now of a little pleasure ; 
but who can say how great will be the loss, 
both in this world and in the next, of him 
who wilfully profanes the holy Sabbath of the 
Lord, the maker of heaven and earth ?" 
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" They made me do it!'' again murmured the 
boy. 

" Heaven forgive them for tempting a weak 
brother ; but their &vlt does not justify you. 
What would you say of the soldier who could 
be persuaded to go over to the side of the 
enemy? or the subject who, from fear of a 
laugh or a jest, could desert the cause of his 
king ? Ask strength from the Lord to stand 
firm in the right, though you alone should 
defend it : fear nothing but the displeasure of 
a holy Qod. Keep his Sabbaths unbroken, 
and rest assured that you shall find them yield 
rich fruits of peace and of joy. Oh I foUow 
not tlte mvUvtude to do evil. When avaners 
eTitice thee, consent thou not. They may laugh 
down your doubts and your scruples now, but 
they cannot excuse your sin, nor save you 
from its punishment in the terrible day of judg- 
ment." 

When: sinnen entice. 

And from thee would wrest 
That gem beyond prioe, 

The day God. hath blest, 
The day that was given 

Onr sonls to prepare 
For the sabbath of heayen, — 

Oh i shun thou the snare 1 
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'WAen tools treat with seorn 

What God hath approTed^ 
Their laugh most be borne, 

Thy £uth be immoyed. 
As arrows fall lightly 

On mail-coTered breast, 
The soul that acts rightly 

Need ne'er fear the jest. 

Oh 1 follow not thou 
• The crowd to do ill ; 
What many allow 

Hay be perilous stilL 
The sins of another 

Excuse not thine own ; 
The fall of a brother 

Is warning alone. 

Though hand joined in hand. 

The Scriptures will tell. 
How on a whole land 

Dread punishment fell ; — 
The flames of Gomorrah, 

The waves of the Flood, 
Bereaved Egypt's sorrow. 

And Palestine's blood 1 

*' When sinners entice. 

Consent not, my son ; " 
Paths many has vice, — 

Salvation but vm: 
The Christian's allegiance 

By faith he must prove,— 
Faith working obedience, — 

Th' obedience of bve t 
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GLOITBS AUD SUNSHIlJnL 
**I1ie hope of 0ie righteoiu ahall be gbtdnean**— Fbot. z. S8. 

" It will rain, I tell you ! — ^it will rain!*' cried 
Priacilla; "it always does when one wishes it 
to be fine ! So you need not put on your 
bonnet, Lucy ; there will be no boat! ng for us 
to-day." 

" It is not raining one di'op, — ^the grass is 
quite dry/' replied Lucy, running for the 
twentieth time to the door. 

** But the sea-weed that hangs there is quite 
soft and damp, and that is a sure sign of rain. 
Only see these black, heavy clouds !" 

" Only see that dear little bit of bright blue 
between them I I think, Friscilla^ that you 
are always looking out for clouds. I never 
notice them at all till the rain begins to 
drop!" 

"That is because you are a thoughtless, 
foolish little thing V observed her sister, with 
a kind of scornful pity. 
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** Well, I'm glad that I'm not so wise as 
yon ; I'd rather be merry than wise/' was the 
laughing Lucy's reply. 

This time, however, it appeared that the 
elder sister was the mistaken one. The patch 
of blue in the sky, to Lucy's delight, became 
larger and larger; the sun shone out cheerfully; 
and, no longer afraid of the weather, both giris 
3et out on their walk towards Byde. They 
were there to meet their unde, a boatman, who 
had promised them a row over the water to 
Portsmouth, where he was to show them the 
docks and feast them with cakes ; and as the 
girls had never been to England before, having 
been both bom and brought up in the Isle of 
Wight, they had both looked forward to this 
expedition for a veiy long time, though with 
different feelings, according to their different 
dispositions. Lucy was all delight at the 
thought of the pleasure, — ^PrisdUa all fear lest 
anything should occur to prevent their being 
able to enjoy it 

They made their way over the fields, — ^the 
one mirthful, the other grave. They shortened 
part of the distance by passing alonga lane ; and 
a lovely lane it was, all adorned with wild flowers. 
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" I like this path so much !'' cried the happy 
little Lucy. '' Such beautiful plants grow in 
the hedges, that were I not in a very great 
hurry to get on, I should gather a splendid 
nosegay on the way I" 

'' I do not like this path at all,'' replied her 
elder sister; " it is so narrow, one is caught 
every minute by the thoma" 

" Ah, Prisdlla ! you are always looking out 
for thorns ! I never think of them till I find 
myself caught" 

''That is because you are a silly, giddy 
child 1" was PrisciUa's contemptuous reply. 

versation, that however wise Priscilla might 
be in the eyes of other people, or in her own, 
she was not the most pleasant companion in 
the world. She was considered a very sensible 
girl, one possessing reflection beyond her years; 
and in some respects she deserved the character. 
She was wise in keeping clear of evil society; 
she was wise in performing her daily duties, 
and in not expecting too much from the world: 
but she was not wise in ever casting a shade 
of gloom over what Providence intended to be 
bright; she was not wise in ever meeting mia* 
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fortune half way^ — ^in always looking afc the 
dark side of every events and seeming as thoogh 
she thought it almost a sin to be happy! In 
truth, in these matters, by taking the opposite 
extreme, Friscilla was just as foolish as her 
sister. The one, eager after pleasure, often met 
with disappointment : the other, fearing dis- 
appointment, scarce knew pleasure at alL 

There was the same difference between them 
on the subject of religion, in which both had 
been carefully instructed. Lucy was too easily 
carried away by amusement: with a warm 
heart, but a giddy and thoughtless spirit, she 
too often, alas ! neglected the one thing needful 
for the passing diversion of the hour. Friscilla 
never forgot her Bible reading or her prayer; 
but both were too oft^n a mere matter of form. 
She would not for any temptation have worked, 
bought or sold, on the Sabbath ; but she never 
considered it a delight. Friscilla quite put 
aside the command in the Bible, Rejoice ever- 
more; and again I my unioyou, Jt^oice; 
while her sister forgot, in her heedless muih, 
that it is also written, Rejoice with trembU/ng. 
The one girl knew too little of the fear of (he 
Lord ; the other was a stranger to his hve. 
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At length the fflsters reached the shore, and 
saw before them the sparkling waves of the 
sea. On the waters laige men-of-war were 
lying at anchor; — little boats were floating on 
the sonny tide, some moving on steadily, as 
their line of oars rose and fell; others speeding 
along with graceful motion, like butterflies 
spreading their silver wings. Amongst the 
many boats which were plying here and there, 
and those which were fastened to the pier, Pris- 
cilla and Lucy vainly searched for the " Nau- 
tilus," which was that which belonged to their 
nnde. As with anxious looks they proceeded 
along the shore, exclamations of impatience 
bursting from their lips, they were approached 
by an old friend of their nnde's whom they 
had seen several times before. 

" On the look-out, eh V* said the old sailor, 
as he came towards them. " You'll not hail 
the ' Nautilus' to-day. Your nncle was en- 
gaged this morning by a gentleman to carry 
him round to the under-diff in his boat ; and 
I suspect that they'll have ugly weather," he 
added, turning his weather-beaten jGaiCe towards 
the sea: "so he asked me to wait for you 
here, and tell you why he could not give you 
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a row over the water ; and, as he thought as 
how you might be a little disappointed, he 
sends you a shilling a-pieoe to make all 
straight. 

Tears burst from the eyes of little Lucy : 
she turned aside that the sailor might not see 
them. Delighted as she ever was at the pro- 
spect of pleasure^ she never could bear to lose 
it ; and every little disappointment appeared to 
her as a real and serious misfortune. Priscilla 
thowed less vexation at losing her excursion, 
though she took the shilling with a discon- 
tented air ; and her first words, as she turned 
to walk back with her sister, were as unjust as 
they were ungrateful to that good Providence 
that gives us samuch even upon earth to enjoy. 

" I knew that it would be so ! it always 
happens thus ! — ^if one expects a little pleasure, 
disappointment is sure to come V' 

'* How strange and unkind in my unde !" 
said Lucy, still half ciying ; " and to think 
that these stupid shillings could make up for 
the loss of such a delightful treat !'^ 

" We had better walk filter/* observed her 
prudent sister ; " your blue bit of sky is quite 
disappearing now.'' 
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''And these thonis are veiy annoying," 
Lacy added fretfully, as^ trjdng too hastily to 
free herself from a bramble, she tore a large 
hole in her dresa 

" Life seems all fiill of clouds and of thorns,'' 
observed Priscilla» in the tone of one who is 
conscious of uttering a very wise saying; " and 
to hope to find it anything else is folly only 
fit for a very little child. There ! — ^was not 
that a drop of rain ? Yes ! another, and 
another! — ^and so large I That great doud is 
going to burst just over our heads, and, as 
always happens, there is no place near where 
we could take shelter from a storm." 

*' Oh ! you are wrong there for once ! there 
is Bertha Fielding's cottage; it is a little, a 
very little out of our way, and I am sure 
that the good woman will make us welcome." 

Thither ran the two little girls in the rain, 
which was now falling thick and frust A 
sudden fiash of Hghtning quickened their steps^ 
till, heated and breathless, they slackened their 
pace as they approached the neat little cot. 
There was the voice of a woman singing 
within, — a feeble, trembling voic^ in which 
little melody was left ; but its tones sounded 
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earnest^ as if coming from the heart, and from 
a heart that -was cheerful and happy : — 

** Content with this, I aak no more. 
But to Thy care the rest resign ; 
Sick or in health, or rich or poor. 
All shall be well if Thou art mine !" 

The girls' hasty tap silenced the hymn, and 
a kind voice bade them come in. The inside 
of the cottage was dean and neat^ but its ap« 
pearance bespoke great poverty. The dock, 
which had once merrily ticked on the white- 
washed wall, was gone from its place ; there 
was no arm-chair by the side of the fire ; and 
many a treasured family piece of old diina had 
disappeared from the wooden shelf. A pale, 
sickly-looking woman lay upon the bed, which 
was now almost the sole fruniture of the little 
abode. Her countenance appeared worn with 
pain and with want; yet it stQl bore a peaceful, 
hopeful expression. 

" May we wait here a little, till the shower 
is over?^' said Frisdlla^ as she entered the 
cottage. 

" Most heartily wdcome," replied Bertha. 
** I was rather inclined just now to feel sorry 
at the rain falling, as I suffer a good deal from 
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the damp; but I was wrong, for it has lnx)uglit 
me two visitors to-day, and that is a real plea- 
sure in this lonely place." 

*' I am afraid that you are very poorly V* 
said Lucy, approaching her kindly. 

" I am quite laid up at present with rheu- 
matism, my dear, and have been so for the 
last six weeks. I can scarcely rise from my 
bed" 

" What a miseiy to have to lie so long on 
your bed \" cried Prisdlla, who had known 
something of ilhiesa 

" What a m^xsy to have a good bed to lie 
on r' replied the sufferer, with a patient smila 

" But you will recover before long, and be 
able to work again,'' said Lucy, with kind in- 
terest in her looks. 

"I hope so, if it please Qod," answered 
Bertha. 

" Ah !" cried Priscilk^ " I daresay that you 
have been hoping and hoping all the time that 
you have been ill." 

" I always cherish hope, my dear." 

*' Then you are disappointed eveiy day of 
your life." 

" Oh no!'' cried the sick woman, dxeerfblly; 
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'' my hope is firm and sure, and can never be 
disappointed .• " 

''-That is impossible!" said Priscilla. 

"Oh! tellmeyoursecret!" cried Lucy, with 
animation. " I always am hoping too^ but I 
so often find that I never can have what I 
hope for!" 

" My secret is a very simple one," replied 
Bertha. " I ask the Lord, for the sake of his 
blessed Son, to give me all that is good for me ; 
and I hope — I more than hope, I feel certain — 
that the Lord hears and will grant my prayer." 

" Yet you are sent poverty and pain," said 
Frisdlla. 

" I firmly believe that both poverty and pain 
will work together for my good, and that I 
shall suffer from neither of them one moment 
longer than the aU-wise Father knows to be 
best for his child." 

" Yet you must be very miserable now ?" 
said Priscilla, glancing round on the almost com- 
fortless abode, and then at its suffering inmate. 

" Miserable i oh no; that is no word for a 
Christian! When I think of my deserts, and 
then of all that is left me, I should think it a 
ein to be miserable !" 
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^A sm!** lepeatedPrisdlla^iii surprise; '^ and 
idiat have you to make you anything else V* 

" Some comforts even of this earth. I have 
never yet gone one day quite without food ; 
God has till now provided me with daily bread. 
I have a roof over my head, and some kind 
fiiends» and one fiiend'' — ^here she laid her 
hand on a Bible — " that casts sunshine over 
the darkest trial My hearing and my eye- 
sight are spared to me, — ^how great a blessing 
is this ! Then I have sweet thoughts to cheer 
me as I lie here in pain. I trust that, through 
my Saviour, my sins have been forgiven, — ^is 
that no cause for happiness? I trust that 
every hour brings me nearer to a home where 
there shall be no more sorrow, or crjdng, or 
pain, — ^is that no cause for happiness ? I be- 
Keve that my gracious God is with me even 
here, to support my courage and keep me from 
falling, — is that no cause for happiness ? Oh ! 
well may I count up my mercies ! well may I 
thank Him who bestowed them all ! — ^the Rock 
of my strength and my salvation !" Tears 
filled her eyes as she spoke, but not tears of 
sorrow: The hope of the righteous shall beglad* 
neea. 
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Priscilla sighed When she oontnuited her 
lot with that of this poor woman, — ^her peevish 
discontent, her cold, heartless service with 
Bertha's loving, grateful, happy spirit, — she 
felt abashed and humbled in her own eyea 

" The rain is over," she said, turning to the 
door. " I am sure that we are much obliged 
to you. Bertha ; and I shall often think over 
what you have said." 

Lucy gUded to her sister and whispered a 
few words to her, at the same time pressing 
something into her hand. ''Tou speak for 
xne," was all that could be overheard. Pris- 
cilia's smile was brighter than usual 

" We happen to have been given a little 
money,'' she said, going up to Bertha with 
Lucy ; " we have no real wants ourselves, and 
we should be glad, vety glad, if you would 
spend it in getting any little comfort for your- 
self'' 

" May the Almighty bless you for your kind- 
ness, dear children!" cried Bertha, fervently 
clasping her hands. ^' It is he who has sent 
you here to-day. He knew that I had not a 
crust left in my cottage, — that I had no 
earthly means of procuring one. He has 
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answered my prayer. I Iioped in him, and 
he has not disappointed my hopa But I 
cannot deprive you of both shillings^'' she 
added ; " it is too much — *' 

"Oh no!" exclaimed Friscilla; "we will 
never touch that money again V* 

" "PrisBj" said Lucy gaily to her sister, as 
they hastened along the wet path, not com- 
plaining when their shoes were fixed in the 
mire, and showers of moisture dropped on 
them from the trees, " I am almost glad now 
that we were disappointed of our treat; I 
think that it was a good thing after all" 

"Tes; and I am glad that the shower came, 
though we dreaded it so much.'' 

" I daresay that if we looked at things as 
poor Bertha looks, we should find a great deal 
to make us glad'' 

Glad, and thankful besides," said Prisdlla. 
Ah! you are thinking less of the thorns 
and the clouds !" 

" I see that earthly joys and earthly sor- 
rows are mixed, like the lovely wild flowers 
with the brambles ; so that we should not care 
too much for the one, nor fret too much at the 
other. And a% when dark clouds roll over the 
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Bky, we yet know that the blue heaven is 
always beyond, we may look throngh all 
troubles with a sure glad hope." 

'* And the .hope of iJie righteous aliaU be 
gladness r said Lucy. 

Oh ! who should be joyfiil and glad^ 

If not those whom the Saviour hath loTed ; 
Who, liTing or dying, their happiness rest 

On the Bock which can never he moved 1 
What have we, as sinners, deserved 1 

What hath God in his gracionsness given! 
Let ns love him and serve him, rejoicing beIow> 

As we hope to do always in heaven. 

Can myriads of glittering lights 

E'er equal the brightness of day t 
Or all that the world holds of pleasure and wealth 

The joys of religion outweigh ? 
What have we, as sinners, deserved 1 

What hath Gk>d in his graciouaness givent 
Let us love him and serve him, rejoicing below, 
^ As we hope to do always in heaven. 

Shall we murmur at pains or at grief. 

If our God be our father and friend 1 
Those pains, — they can bring us but nearer to him ; 

That grief, — oh i how soon it will end t 
f What have we, as sinners, deserved 1 

What hath God in his graciouaness given 1 
Let us love him and serve him, rejoicing below. 

As we hope to do always in heaven. 
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" What a violent stonn is ragingT said Thorn 
the teacher to his scholars, as, after having 
dismissed them at ihe dose of the school hours, 
he found them dnstering together in the 
porch, afraid of venturing forth into the pelt- 
ing rain, pouring down in large, heavy drops; 
mingled with hail, which danced on the wet 
brown pavement " Come back into the room, 
my children: it is better than standing there 
in the cold. Amuse yourselves as you like until 
the weather dears up, while I occupy myself 
with reading." 

The boys gladly availed themselves of the 
permission, and began to play together in one 
part of the room, while the weary teacher sat 
down in another, rested his pale brow on his 
hand, and tried, as far as the noise and talk- 
ing would let him, to forget his feitigue in a 
book. 
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He soon, however, found it impossible not 
to hear what was passing; his eye rested, in- 
deed, on the page, but his mind could not 
take in the sense of it He loved his pupils 
too well to think that his care of them should 
end with the hours of study: he looked on 
the immortal beings committed to his charge 
as those for whom he must one day render an 
account to his God and theirs. 

''No, we're all tired of that!'' cried the 
voice of Bat Nayland, as some well-known 
game was proposed. ''I know something 
that will give us a deal more fun: let's play 
at the highwayman and the judge !" 

" What's that ? what's that ?" cried a dozen 
young voices, 

" Oh ! it*s what I saw at the penny theatre^ 
about a clever thief robbing a judge: only 
think, — ^robbing a judge !" The last words 
were repeated around the room in various 
tones of amusement and surprise. 

"Oh! you shall know all about it; but 
first we must arrange the parts. You, Pat^ 
shall be the thief, and I will be the judge — 
no, you shall be the judge and I the thief I* 
He was interrupted by a burst of laughter. 
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" Be quiets will yon? — wholl be the police- 
man?" 

"I I I r' cried several of the Ghildren, eager 
to join in the proposed play. 

''Now, Sam, you shall be the fat. land- 
lady/' — ^there was another roar of merriment, 
louder than before ; — " for you must know thai 
the thief is to get drunk; that's how he is to 
be taken by the policeman; and he staggers 
here and there/' — Bat began to imitate the 
unsteady movements of an intoxicated man, 
amid the renewed mirth of the children; — 
*'and when they seize him he calls out a 
great oath, — ^you shall hear it all just as I 
heard it/' 

"I hope not/' said Thorn, very quietly, 
raising his eyes from his book. The boys 
were quiet in a moment: they had almost for- 
gotten the presence of their teacher. 

"Why, sir, do you think that there is 
any harm?'' said Bat Nayland: "it does not 
make us thieves to have a little fun about 
them." 

" It lessens your horror for their crime ; and 
remember the words in the Bible, Foola nfuxhe 
d moek at ava. Can you imagine any true 
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child of God laughing at iheft, dnmkeiUM 
and swearing V 

There was profound silence in ihe room. 

''This is one cause, I believe, why penny 
theatres are one of the most fruitful sources of 
vice and ruin to those who attend them. 
Wickedness, instead of appearing hateful as 
it does in God's word, is made amusing, and 
even sometimes attractive; and those who 
willingly place themselves in the way of being 
corrupted by such sights, only mock the Holy 
One when they pray, Lead U8 not into temp- 
tation. 

" But,'' continued the teacher, in a more dieer- 
ful tone, '' if I have stopped yom: amusement in 
one way, it is but fair that I should contribute 
to it in another. I hear the rain still pattering 
without, — what would you say to my telling 
you a story?" 

''A story ! a story !" repeated the scholars, 
forming in a little circle around their teacher ; 
for where are the children to be found upon 
earth on whom that word does not act like a 
spelll 

"It is now long long ago," commenced 
Thorn, *' nearly two hundred years, since the 
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feBifol plagae raged in London. Nothing 
which we have witnessed in these happier 
days can give an idea of the horrors of that 
time. It is said that nearly seventy thousand 
people perished of this awful malady, — some 
authors make the number even ninety thou- 
sand! The nearest relatives were afraid of 
€ach other. When an unfortunate being showed 
symptoms that the disease had seized him, — 
the swelling under the arms, the pain in the 
throat, the black spots, which were signs of 
the plague, — ^his very servants fled from him 
in terror; and unless some one was found to 
help the sufferer from love even stronger than 
fear of death, he was left to perish alone; for 
the plague was fearfully infectioua When a 
door was marked with a cross, the sign that 
the fearful scourge had entered the house, it 
was shunned by all but the driver of the dead- 
cart, — ^that gloomy conveyance which moved 
slowly through the silent streets to carry away 
the bodies of those who had sunk beneath the 
terrible disease!" 

" Was London ever in such a horrible stated 
cried Bat Nayland; ''it must have been a 
thousand times worse than the cholera !" 
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" What I Iiave told jou about it I believe 
to be strictly true; I leave you aU, however, 
to judge whether what I am about to relate 
can be so. 

'' In a small house, at the time when the 
plague was raging, dwelt a widow with five 
young children. She loved them with the 
fondest, truest love: they were all that were 
left her in the world. From the first appear- 
ance of the plague in London her heart had been 
full of painful anxiety, — &r less for herself than 
for them. Determined to take every human 
precaution to guard her little ones from danger, 
she forbade them to quit the house, which she 
only left herself in order to procure food, hold- 
ing a handkerchief steeped in vinegar before 
her face, as far as possible to keep out infec- 
fcioa Her anxiety became yet more distress- 
ing when she saw one morning on the door of 
the very opposite house the fatal sign marked, 
and below it chalked the heart-touching words^ 
* Lord have mercy upon us !' 

" That day the mother was compelled to go 
out for bread. She left her home with a very 
heavy heart, first looking earnestly upon all 
and each of her children, to see if they yet 
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appeared healtlij and well, repeating her com- 
mand that none should stir out, and inwardly 
breathing a prayer that the Almighty would 
preserve them during her absence. 

**As she returned with hurried steps to- 
wards her home, shuddering at the recollection 
of the sights of horror which she had seen in 
the course of her walk, with terror she observed 
her eldest son playing upon the very iJireshr 
eld of the infected hoiLse, and trying to imi- 
tate with a piece of chalk the dreadful signs 
upon the door!'' 

" The little idiot !" — " He must have been 
without his senses!" — ''What did the poor 
moiher do?" were the exclamations which burst 
from Thorn's listeners. 

" She could not speak, in the transport of 
her anger and grief: she seized him by the 
artOL, and dragged him into her own house, with 
feelings which only a mother can understand. 
She found her four other children assembled in 
her little parlour, amusing themselves by — 
would you believe it? — ^playing at catching 
the plague !" 

" Oh ! no, no I " cried the children at onca 
^ You told us that we should judge whether 
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the story were true, and we are sure that this 
cannot be true !" 

" And why not V inquired the teacher. 

" Because," answered Bat, replying for the 
rest, " the plague was too horrible a thing to 
make a joke of ! Just at a time when their 
mother was so anxious, when thousands were 
suffering so much around them — ^no, no! that 
would have been too bad; they could never 
have made game of the plague I'* 

"And yet what were my pupils doing ten 
minutes ago but making game of a feir worse 
disease than the plague, — ^the fatal disease of 
sin ? Its spots are blacker, the pain it gives 
more terrible: often has it caused the death of 
the body, and, except where repented of and 
forsaken, the death, the endless death of the 
soul ! Oh, my children ! it may be your lot, 
as it was that mother's, to be obliged to go 
out and meet the danger, for the Almighty 
may have seen good to place you in situations 
of great temptation; but, if so, take every 
means of guarding your own hearts, by faith, 
watchfulness, and prayer. But, oh I never 
wilfully throw yourselves into temptation, — 
do not play upon the threshold of the imfected 
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hmst, — do not trifle with the danger which it 
18 possible to avoid: and when inclined to 
think lightly or speak lightly of that which 
brought min and death into the world, re- 
member that fools make a mode at sin, bnt 
that to finee ns firom its terrible disease, and 
the fi^ consequences which it brings^ cost the 
Eternal Son of the Most High tears, Uood, 
and even life itself!" 

Foob make a mock at an; but, dhf 
God's wiser children do not so : 

They know too well the strife with an. 

How hard the battle is to win; 

Thej langh not at the wound wiihin. 
For they its danger know. 
Oh ! goide thy mirth by wisdom's rules, 
For soRow ends the laagh of fools ! 

Fools make a mock at sin; bat| oh I 
Lost, gnilty spirits do not so : 

They know too well the price it cost; 

They know through it that heayen was lost. 

No drowning seaman, tempest-tost, 
Jests as he sinks below ! 
Oh 1 guide thy mirth by wisdom's roles, 
For sorrow ends the langh of fools t 

Fook make a mock at sin ; but, oh f 

God's holy angels do not so : 
For they upon the Gross have gazed, — 
The Gross which sin, ou9* sin, bad raised, — 
And yiewed, all wondering and amazed, 

A Saviour's life-blood flow 1 

Then write these words thy heart within,— 

Fools, and fools only, mock at sin t 
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THE GBEEN VELVET DBES& 

"Better Is a dinner of herbs vhere lore is, thin • stalled ox and hatred 

therewith."— PnoT. xr. 17. 

" Wbap your doak tight rotknd yon, my lass; 
for the wind's bitter cold this morning : and 
here — see — you wouldn't be the worse of my 
bit of a shawl under it/' 

" Oh ! but, mother, remember your rheu- 
matics.^' 

*' I'm a'most right again, Jenny, and I 
ben't out in the cold," said the poor woman, 
stirring the few glowing embers which scarcely 
gave even the appearance of a fire. 

^' And come back soon again, Jenny dear," 
cried a pale, bare-footed little boy, running 
from the comer; " I hope the grand lady won't 
keep you long." 

'' I must seek for early violets in the hedges 
for you. Tommy." 

" No, I don't want the violets, I want you 
back;" and the little thin arms were thrown 
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round her neck^ and the child's lips pressed to 
her cheek. 

" Oh, Tommy ! I wish I were a grand lady! 
—I wish I had plenty of money I Shouldn't 
you have meat enough, and all kinds of food, 
to make you strong and hearty again !" 

" And new shoes !" suggested the child. 

" And a blazing fire, and — ^' 

"Hush, my children!'* said the mother, 
gently, " and don't let your thoughts go run- 
ning after what God Almighty has not seen 
good to give us. We've armany blessings in 
this little cot of ours, and I always say that 
the three prime ones, sunshine for the eyes, 
hope for the heart, and love in the home, are 
as free to the poor as to the rich." 

The sharp, cutting cold of a March wind, 
which drove the icy sleet against her face, did 
not tend to make little Jenny share her 
mother's spirit of contentment. She hastened 
up the long hill, holding her bonnet to keep 
it on, and wishing that she had some better 
protection against the blast than her thin 
cloak or her mother's thread-bare shawl. She 
was to call at the house of a milliner, for 
whom she was accustomed to run errands 
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and to do litUe pieces of plain work, in order 
to cany a parcel from her to a lady who 
lived at the Hall about three miles distant. 

Jenny arrived at the milliner^ her cheeks 
glowing with exercise and the cold. 

" Take a seat by the fire, and warm your- 
self, Jenny; I've just a stitch more to put to 
this trimming, and the dress will be ready 
for you to take to Lady Grange in two 
minutea" 

So Jenny sat down and looked on with 
admiring eyes, as the finishing touch was 
given to a dress which, to her, appeared the 
very perfection of beauty and splendour. 

" It must be a pleasure," thought the girl, 
" even to touch that lovely soft green velvet ; 
and what must it be to wear it ! I could 
not fancy any one's ever feeling unhappy in 
such a dress !" 

It was a very foolish thought certainly; but 
I have known people older than Jenny Green 
who have made reflections just as foolish. 
Those who suffer from the pressure of poverty 
are apt to forget that there are other and 
worse evils in the world; and that just as 
heavy a heart may, and often does, beat 
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under a robe of velvet as beneath a thread^ 
bare doak. 

The dress was finished, folded, wrapped up 
in linen, and confided to the girl, with many 
an injunction to carry it carefully, and not to 
loiter on the way ; injunctions which Jenny 
conscientiously obeyed, being duly impressed 
with the importance of her errand, and the 
amount of confidence reposed in her. The 
size of her parcel occasioned her some incon- 
venience : she had no longer a hand &ee to 
hold on her bonnet, which, blown back on her 
shoulders, only hung by its faded ribbons, while 
the gale made sad untidy work with her hair. 
Jenny's shoes were very old, and the road 
steep and stony, — she became both foot-sore 
and tired ; but her worst trouble was the un- 
easy, discontented thoughts, which seemed to 
flow into her bosom from the parcel which 
she(»rried. 

" How nice and warm and comfortable it 
feels ! I don't believe that the lady who will 
wear it ever knows what it is to be hungry 
or cold She is never tired, for she has a fine 
coach to ride in, — oh ! how grand it must be 
to ride in a coach ! And then to dress like a 
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queen, and feast on good things every day ! 
How very, very happy she must be ! I wish 
that I were a lady, that I do ! I'd have a 
velvet dress of a different colour for every 
day in the week; and dear Tommy should 
have a white pony to ride on ; and mother, 
oh! darling mother! should have everything 
nice that I could think of, — she should never 
have time to wish for anything : how happy 
we should all be together ! But there^s no 
use thinking about it,'' added Jenny sadly, as 
on the crest of the hill a sudden gust of wind 
aJmost carried her off her feet; " I shall never 
be rich, nor a lady; I shall have to work and 
to want all my life through." 

The road now led down into the valley, 
where the way was comparatively sheltered. 
Jenny felt this to be a pleasant change, 
though the view was not so grand or exten- 
sive as it appeared firom the higher ground 
She was not, however, enough of a philosopher 
to remark, even had she known enough of 
the world to perceive, that in life, as in nature, 
some of the sharpest blasts are felt by those 
who etcmd on the top of the hiU. 

Jenny arrived at length at the grand outer 
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gate, and passed with a timid step through 
the park, where the tall trees yet stretched ^ 

leafless branches, though the tiny wild flowers '| 

at their feet were already opening their bios- Jj 

soms to the spring. There was a beautiful 
garden in front of the house ; and along its { 

smooth gravel walks, wrapt up in velvet and 
furs, sauntered the lady who was mistress of ! 

the place. 

She stopped to speak to the little messenger. 
Her manner was gracious and gentle; but 
Jenny could not help noticing how mournful 
was its tone ; and when she ventured to 
raise her eyes to the face of the lady, she saw 
on it an expression of melancholy and care, 
which raised a feeling of pity as well as of 
surprise. Is it upon the brow of the poor 
alone that we see the deep lines of sorrow ? is 
it the cheek of the poor alone that is furrowed 
by tears ? Are the merriest faces those that 
look from carriage windows ? can wealth shut 
out jorrow, sickness, bereavement, disunion, or 
death ? 

Lady Orange noticed the tired looks of 
Jenny, and kindly ordered the maid whom 
she had summoned to receive the dress, to 
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iake the girl to the kitchen, that she might 
have a little rest and refreshment As Jenny, 
ailer dropping a courtesy, turned to follow 
the servant, her attention was arrested by 
the sudden clatter of horses^ feet; and three 
young men, laughing and racing each other 
up the slope, dashed along to the entrance of 
the Hall, the hoofs tearing up the well-rolled 
gravel, and the loud merry voices strangely 
breaking the peaceful silence which had pre- 
vailed a few minutes before. Two of the 
horsemen reined up at a little distance from 
the lady; while the third, who was mounted 
on a splendid white horse, approached the spot 
where she stood. 

" Mother," said he, stroking the neck of 
bis steed, which champed its bit and pawed 
on the ground, as if impatient to bbund on- 
ward again ; " mother, I've asked Jones and 
Wildrake to stop dinner to-day." 

Jenny happened to glance at Lady Granga 
There was an anxious frown on the gentle 
face, a flush on the lately pale cheek, which 
gave an impression of keen suffering not un- 
mixed with anger. What Lady Grange re- 
plied to her son, or whether she replied at aU, 
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Jenny did not know ; for tbe ladyVmaid led 
her towards the kitchen. 

The delicious, savoury odour of that place; 
the ranges of tin pans on the shelves glittering 
like silver; the rows of innumerable plates and 
dishes, — ^above all, the enormous joint, slowly 
revolving before a fire larger than any that 
Jenny had ever dreamed o( for the moment 
put everything out of her head but the thought 
that it must be delightful to be very rich ! 
" How proud one would be, too, to have so 
many servants, some of them looking them- 
selves so very grand !" thought Jenny, as she 
saw various members of the household, some 
engaged in different occupations, some appear- 
ing as though they had nothing to do but to 
loiter about and gossip. An aged woman, in 
black bonnet and shawl, was seated at the 
long deal table on which the stout cook was 
rolling out some tempting-looking pastry. 
She, as Jenny soon found from the conversa- 
tion going on around her, was Mrs. Dale, a 
nurse who had attended Lady Grange in her 
childhood, and who had now come from some 
distance on a visit to that lady, whom she 
had not seen since her marriage. 
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"Well, only think T' cried the lady's-maid 
who had conducted Jenny into the kitchen ; 
" only think ! here's Master Philip has brought 
down those two companions of his whom 
missus cannot abide the sight of ; and they're 
to stay dinner, and sleep here too. 111 warrant 
you ! I wonder what master will say to it 
when he comes home/' 

"Mighty little peace there'll be in the 
house," observed the cook. 
. " Oh ! as for peace, no one looks for it 
in this place T' observed the butler, who, 
^th his hands behind him, was wanning 
himself at the fire. " If you'd heard all 
I've heard, and seen all I've seen I" and he 
shook his head with an air of much mean- 
ing. 

" Tm a&aid my poor lady has not much 
comfort in her son f said the nurse, in a tone 
of inquiry. 

" Comfort ! well, I can only say that high 
tempers and high words,— one pulling one way, 
and another another, — ^the father trying to 
bridle the son, the son kicking against the 
authority of the fiither,— debts to be paid, 
bills to be discharged — Sir Gilbert choosing to 
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do neither, yet having at last to do both, — are 
not my notion of comfort !" 

" Master Philip will break his mother s 
heart/' said the lady's-maid ; — " you should 
see bow she cries her eyes out when she's in 
her own room!" 

'' Master Philip's not such a bad fellow, after 
all," remarked the butler ; " he'd have done 
weU enough if he hadn't had the ill luck to 
be bom heir to a large fortune !" 

" Oh! he was spoilt from a baby!" cried the 
cook. 

" 'Tisn't so much that," said the moralizing 
butler, seating himself by the fire and leaning 
back on his chair. Jenny, who, while taking 
the cold meat with which she had been pro- 
vided, could not avoid hearing what was pass- 
ing, listened with wonder to the easy, and, as 
it seemed to her, the insolent manner in which 
the afiSairs of the Hall were discussed in the 
kitchen. She began qidte to change her mind 
as to the advantage of keeping many servants; 
her simple, honest heai-t, revolted from the 
treachery of their gossiping with any stranger 
about the most private concerns of the family 
which they served. " I'm glad we Ve our 
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own little oot to ourselves/' was the thought 
which crossed Jenny^s mind ; " and that we 
have not a set of people about us to watch 
every look, listen to every word, and make 
our troubles known to all the world V 

" Tou see," continued the butler, addressing 
himself to Mrs. Dale, '' here's the mischief of 
the thing : Toung master found out that he 
was a person of mighty importance in the 
house, before he was high enough to look 
over the tabla Wasn't there fireworks on his 
birth-day, and his health drunk with three 
times three at the tenants' dinner at Christ- 
mas ! I mind how he used to strut about, 
toss his head, and bully his nurse, and smash 
his toys when he got tired of them; and they 
never pleased him more than a day ! He 
grew older, too old for a nurse, so mistress 
had a tutor for him. He didn't like a tutor, 
— ^why should, the heir to the estate be 
plagued with books and study? There was 
no peace till the tutor was sent off ! Master 
foimd the boy getting beyond all bounds, with 
a mighty strong wiU of his own,— sent him 
to school. He didn't like school, — ^why should 
the heir be tormented with schooling? He 
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was brought back after the first half, to be a 

plague to himself and lo every one near him I 

So he grew up, able to settle to nothing, never 

finishing anything that he began, — thinking 

of nothing but how to kill time ! He must go 

to London and see something of life. So to 

London he went ; and the shaorpers crowded 

around him as the wasps round a ripe plum. 

They taught him to gamble and spend money, 

— ^he was apt enough at learning that ! The 

heir to such a fortune was a bird worth the 

plucking ; and such gentry as those that he 

has brought with him to-day will stick by 

him while there's one golden feather left ! So 

you see the truth of what I observed," said 

the butler in conclusion ; — " the worst luck 

which could have befallen young master was 

to be bom the son of a man of fortune. If 

he'd had his own bread to earn, d'ye see, he'd 

have studied as a boy, an^ worked aa a man, 

and thought of something besides pleasure ; 

the sharpers would have left him alone ; and 

he'd have turned out, may be, a mighty re- 

spe^ble member of society." 

^^jjj ^ ^^® nodded her head very thought- 

y- She was experienced in the manage- 
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ment of children, and in her own nurseiy had 
always laboured to maintain strict discipline, 
but she knew weU the disadvantages which 
attend a rich man s son and heir. She sat 
for a few moment^ turning over the matter 
in her mind, as though the expression of her 
opini(Hi on the subject could influence the 
Aiture of the spoilt child of fortuna Then, 
with the decision of one who has maturely 
considered a difficult question, and has come 
to a satisfebctory conclusion, she said, " If I 
were Lady Grange I know what I'd do. I'd send 
the boy to my own old home. Her brothers 
are both men of sense and spirit, who would 
stand no nonsense ; and if they didn't bring 
the young pickle to his senses, why I'm greatly 
mistaken in the matter." 

" Her brothers ! '* exdaimed cook and lady's- 
maid in a breath. " Why," said the butler, 
" don't you know that neither of them ever 
enters this house f ' 

Mrs. Dale lifted up her hands in amaze- 
ment : " Lady Grange quarrelled with her 
own brothers ! impossible !*' 

'^ Oh I it's not mistress, but master. The 
worry and the distress which she has had 
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The poise on one side, the heart on the other, 
depend on't the pnrse wins the day." 

" There's some truth in that/' observed the 
oook. "My last place was with three old 
ladies who lived very well and comfortably 
together, never separated for a day, till some 
one died and nnluddly left them a large for- 
tune to spend. Then they began to find out 
that their wills could never agree. Miss 
Jemima liked town, .Miss Jessie the oountry. 
Miss Martha was all for the searside. One 
must travel this way for health, another that 
way for amusement ; — ^before six months were 
over they were all divided, the establishment 
was broken up ; and so I came here." 

" Ah !" cried Mrs. Dale sadly, " fortune isn't 
always sent as a blessing ; and where a bad use 
is made of it, it turns in the end to a curse ! 
There are folk, I daresay, envying my poor 
lady, thinking that because she has a fine 
house, fine estate, fine carriage, she must be a 
happy woman. But well I know that — un- 
less she be much changed firom what she was 
BS a child — she would gladly give them all up 
to see her son a steady, sensible, (Jod-fearing 
man, and to be happy with her brothers again !" 
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Jenny having finished her cold meat, now 
rose and left the house, — left it with ideas 
how changed from those with which she had 
entered it ! The feeling of envy was changed 
tot the feeling of pity ; and the young girl, 
as with light step she made her way towards 
the home where she was sure of kind smiles 
and a pleasant welcome, thought how much 
happier was her own lot than that of the lady 
of fortune. Even the robe of rich green velvet 
had lost its attractions for Jenny, — ^was it more 
beautiful than the fresh turf over which she 
qped wiUi so light a heart ? Her back being 
now turned to the wind, Jenny no longer f^lt 
its keenness ; while a brilliant sun was shed- 
ding warmth and cheerfulness around. Jenny 
did not forget to look in the hedges for violets 
for her little brother. " I daresay,'' thought 
dM^ as she stooped to 'pluck one from beneath 
the laige green leaves, '' I daresay that this 
swteet little flower will give my Tommy as 
mufih pleasure as the rich man's son ever found 
in hb gilded toys. How foolish was I to 
wkli fi)r wealth! Who knows what effect 
it might have upon me I Mother is rights — 
th« Im^ blessings are as free to the poor as to 
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ihe ricfa^ — sunshine for the eyes, love in the 
home, and a good hope of heaven for the 
heart ! Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, thorn a stalled ox cmd hatred there- 
with r 

Ne'er will I sigh for wealth, ' 

Sach wealih as ooffen cao hold : 
CoDtentmenty union, and health. 

Are not to be bought for gold I 
The eostiy ireasnrea I prize 

Are treasures of fiunily lore, — 
A happy home here, and the hope so dear 

Of a happier home above I 

Equally shines the beam 

Off pakoe or cottage waU, 
The golden rays they stream 

To brighten and gladden all ! 
Bnt, oh t the sunshine I prise 

Ib the snnshine of family Ioyb,-^ 
A happy home here, and the hope so dear 

Of a happier home aboTe 1 

The poor no flatterers fear. 

They dread no plunderer's art : 
When the yoioe of kindness they hear. 

They feel it comes from the heart 1 
Oh 1 ask the blessing from Heaven, 

The blessing of family love, — 
A happy home here, and the hope so dear 

Of a happier home above I 
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" Pmup, your ocmdact has distressed me ex- 
eeedingfy," said Lady Grange laying her hand 
on the aim of her son, as they entered together 
the degant apartment which had been fitted up 
as her boudoir. *'Ton could not but know my 
fedtingstowaids those two men, I will not call 
than gentlemen, whose company yon have 
again forced npon me. You must be aware 
that yonr fiither has shut the doois of this 
house against them." 

" My &ther has shut the door against bet- 
ter men than they are,'' said the youth, care- 
lessly; ''witness my own uncles Henry and 
Geoiga" 

The lip of the lady quivered, the indignant 
colour rose even to her temples; she attempted 
to speak, but her voice fadled her, and she 
turned aside to hide her emotion. 

*' Well, mother, I did not mean to vex 
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you," said Philip, nrho was raiher weak in 
purpose than hardened in eyil ; '* it vxis a 
shame to bring Jones and Wildrake here, but 
— ^but yon see I couldn't help it :" and he 
played uneasUy with his gold-headed liding- 
whip, while his eye avoided meeting that of 
his mother. 

" They have acquired some strange influence, 
some mysterious hold over you," answered the 
lady. '' It camiot be," she added anxiously, 
" that you have broken your promise, — ^that 
they have drawn you again to the gaming- 
table, — ^that you are involved in debt to these 
men ?" 

Philip whistled an air and sauntered up to 
the window. 

Lady Grange pressed her hand over her 
eyes, and a sigh, a very heavy sigh, burst from 
ber bosom. Philip heard, and turned impa- 
tiently round. 

"There's no use in making the worst of 
matters,'' said he ; " what's done can't be 
helped, and my debts, such as they are, won't 
ruin a rich man Hke my father." 

" It is not that which I fear," said the 
mother faintly, with a terrible consciousness 
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be uncivil to my friends;'^ and turning hastily 
round, Philip quitted the apartment. 

** Friends !" &intly echoed Lady Orange, as 
she saw the door dose behind her misguided 
son. " Oh !" she exclaimed, throwing herself 
on a sofSsi, and burying her fiM^e, " was there 
ever a mother — ever a woman so unhappy as 
lamr 

Her cup was indeed very bitter; it was one 
which the luxuries which surrounded her had 
not the least power to sweeten. Her husband 
was a man possessing many noble qualities both 
of head and heart ; but the fatal love of gold, 
like those petrifying springs which change Uving 
twigs to dead stone, had made him hardened, 
quarrelsome, and worldly. It had drawn him 
away from the worship of his Ood; for there is 
deep truth in the declaration of the apostle, 
that the covetous man is an idolater. It was 
this miserable love of gold which had induced 
Sir Oilbert to break with the family of his wife, 
and separate her from those to whom her lov- 
ing heart still clung with the fondest affection. 
Lady Orange yearned for a sight of her early 
home; but gold had raised a barrier between 
her and the companions of her childhood. And 
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what had the possession of gold done for the 
man who made it his idol ? It had put snares 
in the path of his only son ; it had made the 
weak-minded biit head-strong youth be en- 
trapped by the wicked for the sake of his 
wealth, as ihe ermine is hunted down for its 
rich fur. It had given to himself heavy re- 
sponsibilities, for which he would have to an- 
swer at the bar of Heaven; for fixnn him unto 
whom much has been given, much at the last 
day will be required. 

Tes, Lady Grange was very miserable. And 
how did she endeavour to lighten the burden 
of her misery ? Was it by counting over her 
jewels, — ^looking at the costly and beautiful 
things which adorned her dwelling, — thinking 
of her carriages and horses and glittering plate, 
or the number of her rich and titled Mends ? 
No; she sought comfort where widow Green 
had sought it, when her child lay dangerously 
iU, and there was neither a loaf on her shelf 
nor a penny in her purse. The rich lady did 
what the poor one had done, — she fell on her 
knees and with tears poured out her heart to 
the merciful Father of all She told him her 
sorrows, she told him her fears; she asked him 
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for ihat help which ahe 80 much required. 
Her case was a harder one than the widow's. 
A visit from the clergyman, a present from a 
benevolent friend, God's blessing on a simple 
remedy^ had soon changed Mrs. Green's sor- 
row into joy. The anguish of Lady Grange 
lay deeper ; her faith was more sorely tried ; 
her fears were not for the bodies but the souls 
of those whom she loved ; — and where is the 
mortal who can give us a core for the disease 
of sin? 

While his mother was weeping and prayinir, 
Philip was iBvelliog and drin^. fL^ 
the bottles pushed round, and often were the 
glasses refilled. The stately banqueting-room 
resounded with laughter and merriment ; and 
as the evening advanced, with boisterous song. 
It was late before the young men quitted the 
table, and then, heated with wine, they threw 
the window wide open, to let the freshness of 
the night air cool their fevered templea 

Beautiful looked the park in the calm 
moonlight Not a breath stirred the branches 
of the trees, their dark shadows lay motionless 
on the green sward: perfect silence and stillness 
reigned around But the holy quietness of 
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Philip did not appear to hear him. At- 
tempting to balaiioe himself by his anna^ with 
a slow and misteady step he began to make 
his way along the lofty and narrow edge. 

The two yonng men held their breath. To 
one who with misteady feet walks the slippery 
margin of temptation^ the higher his position, 
the greater his danger ; the loftier his eleva- 
tion, the more perilous a &Jl ! 

''He will never get to the end I" said Jone% 
watching with some anxiety the movements 
of his companion. 

The words had scarcely escaped his lips 
when they received a startling fulfihnent 
Philip had not proceeded half way along the 
parapet when a slight somid in the garden be- 
low him attracted his attention. He glanced 
down for a moment ; and there, in the cold, 
clear moonlight, gazing sternly upon him, 
he beheld his fiither! The sudden start of 
surprise which he gave threw the youth off 
his balance, — ^he staggered back, lost his foot- 
ing, stretched out his hands wildly to save 
himself, and fell with a loud cry to the 
ground I 

All was now confusion and terror. There 
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were the rushing of iGootstepe hither and 
thither, voices caUing, bells loudly ringiiig, — 
and, above aU, the voice of a mother^s anguish, 
piercing to the soull Jones and Wildrake 
hurried off to the stables, saddled their horses 
themselves, and dashed off at full speed to 
summon a suigeon, glad of any excuse to make 
their escape fiom the place. 

The imfortunate Philip was raised from the 
ground, and carried into the house. His 
groans showed the severity of his sofferings. 
The slightest motion was to him torture, and 
an hour of intense suspense ensued, before the 
arrival of the surgeon. Lady Grange made a 
painfiil effort to be cahn. She thought of 
everything, did all that she could do for the 
relief of her son, and even strove to speak 
words of comfort and hope to her husband, 
who appeared ahnost stupified by his sorrow. 
Prayer was still her support — sprayer, edlent, 
but almost unceasing. ^^^ ^ ^ 

The surgeon arrived, — ^the injuries received 
by the sufferer were examined, though it was 
long before Philip^ unaccustomed to pain and 
incapable of self-control, would permit neoes- 
sary measures to be taken. His resistance 
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greatly added to his sufferings. He had sos- 
tained a compotind fracture of his leg, besides 
numeroTis braises and contusions. The broken 
bone had to be set, and the pale mother stood 
by, longings in the fervonr of her unflelfish 
love, that she could endure the agony in the 
place of her son. The pampered child of Inx- 
my shrank sensitively fix)m pain, and the 
thought that he had brought all his misery 
upon himself by his folly and disobedience 
rendered it yet more intolerable. When the 
surgeon had at length done his work. Lady 
Orange retired with him to another apartment, 
and, straggling to command her choldng voice, 
asked him the question on the reply to which 
all her earthly happiness seemed to hang, — 
whether he had hope that the life of her boy 
might be spared 

"I have every hope," said the surgeon, 
cheerfully, " if we can keep down the fever." 
Then, for the first time since she had seen her 
son lie bleeding before her, the mother found 
the relief of tears. 

Through the long night she quitted not the 
sufferer's pillow, bathing his fevered brow, re- 
lieving his thirst, whispering comfort to his 
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troubled spirit. Soon after daybreak Philip 
sank into a quiet, refreshing sleep; and Lady 
Orange, feeling as if a mountain's weight had 
been lifted from her heart, hurried to carry 
the good news to her husband 

She found him in the spacious saloon^ 
pacing restlessly to and frx). His brow was 
knit, his lips compressed; his disordered dress 
and haggard countenance showed that he, too, 
had watched the live-long night. 

" He sleeps at last, Gilbert, thank God ! " 
Her face brightened as she spoke; but there 
was no corresponding look of joy on that of 
her husband. 

" Gilbert, tiiie doctor assures me that there 
is every prospect of our dear boy's restor- 
ation !" 

"And to what is he to be restored?" said 
the father gloomily; "to poverty, — ^misery, — 
ruin?" 

Lady Grange stood mute with surprise, 
scarcely believing the evidence of her senses^ 
almost deeming th^t the words must have 
been uttered in a dream. But it was no 
dream, but one of those strange, stem realities 
which we meet with in Ufa Her husband 
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indeed stood before her a ruined man! A 
commercial crash, like those which ha^e so 
often reduced the rich to poverty, coming al- 
most as suddenly as the earthquake which 
shakes the natural world, had overthrown all 
his fortune ! The riches in which he had 
trusted had taken to themselves wings and 
flown away ! 

Here was another startling shock; but Lady 
Grange felt it far less than the first It seemed 
to her that if her son were only spared to her, 
she could bear cheerfully any other trial When 
riches had increased she had not set her heart 
upon them ; she had endeavoured to spend them 
as a good steward of Qod, and to lay up treasure 
in that blessed place where there is no danger 
of its ever being lost. Sir Gilbert was far 
more crushed than his wife was by this mis- 
fortune. He saw his idol broken before his 
eyes, and where was he to turn for comfort ? 
Everything upon which his eye rested was a 
source of pain to him; for must he not part 
with all, leave all in which his heart had de- 
lighted^ all in which his soul had taken pride ? 
He forgot that poverty was only forestalling 
by a few years the inevitable work of death 1 
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The day pafised wearily away. Philip sitf- 
fered much pain, was weak and low, and bit- 
terly consdoiis how well he had earned the 
misery which he wqs called on to endiire. It 
was a mercy that he was experiencing, before 
it was too late, that tfiorns cmd snourea are in 
(he way of thefrovxurd. He liked his mother 
to read the Bible to him, just a few verses at 
a time, as he had strength to bear it; and in 
this occupation she herself found the comfort 
which she needed. Sir Gilbert, full of his own 
troubles, scarcely ever entered the apartment 
of his son. 

Towards evening a servant came softly into 
the sick-room, bringing a sealed letter for her 
lady. There was no post-mark upon it, and 
the girl informed her mistress that the gentle- 
man who had brought it was waiting in the 
garden for a reply. The first glance at the 
hand-writing, at the well-known seal, brought 
colour to the cheek of the lady. But it was 
a hand-writing which she had been forbidden 
to read! it was a seal which she must not 
break ! She motioned to the maid to take 
her place beside the invalid, who happened at 
that moment to be sleeping, and with a quick 
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step and a throbbing heart she hurried away 
to find her husband. 

He was in his study, his arms resting on 
his open desk, and his head bowed down upon 
them. Bills and papers, scattered in profusion 
on the table, showed what had been the nature 
of the occupation which he had not had the 
courage to finish. He started from his pos- 
ture of despair as his wife laid a srentle 
to.ch on his shoulder, and. without uttering 
a word, she placed the unopened letter in his 
hand. 

My reader shall have the privilege of look- 
ing over Sir Gilbert's shoulder, and perusing 
the contents of that letter : — 

" Deaeest Sisteb, — ^We have heard of your 
trials, and warmly sympathize in your sorrow. 
Let Sir Gilbert know that we have placed at 
his banker's, after having settled it upon you, 
double the sum which caused our unhappy 
differences. Let the past be forgotten; let us 
again meet as those should meet who have 
gathered together round the same hearth, 
mourned over the same grave, and shared joys 
and sorrows together, as it is our anxious de- 
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sire to do now. I shall be my own messenger, 
and shaJl ^ait in person to receive your reply. 
— ^Your ever attached brother, 

" Henry Latoub." 

A few minutes more and Lady Grange was 
in the arms of her brother; while Sir Gilbert 
was snently grasping the hand of one whom, 
but for misfortune, he would never hare known 
as a Mend. 

All the neighbourhood pitied the gentle 
lady, the bene&ctress of the poor, when she 
dismissed her servants, sold her jewels, and 
quitted her beautiftd home to seek a humbler 
shelter. Amongst the hundreds who crowded 
to the public auction of the magnificent furni- 
ture and plate, which had been the admiration 
of all who had seen them, many thought with 
compassion of the late owners, reduced to such 
sudden poverty, though the generosity of the 
lady's family had saved them from want or 
dependence. 

And yet truly, never since her mairiage 
had Lady Grange been less an object of com- 
passion. 

Her son was slowly but surely recoveriiu^ 
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and his preservation from meeting sadden 
death unprepared was to her a somxse of mi* 
utterable thankfulnesa Her own &inily ap- 
peared to regard her with even more tender 
affection than if no coldness had ever arisen 
between them ; and their love was to her be- 
yond price. Even Sir Gilbert's harsh, worldly 
character was somewhat softened by trials, 
and by the mmierited kindness which he met 
with from those whom, in his prosperity, he 
had slighted and shunned. Lady Grange felt 
that her prayers had been answered indeed, 
though in a way very different from what she 
had hoped or expected. The chain by which 
her son had been gradually drawn down to- 
wards ruin, by those who sought his company 
for the sake of his money, had been suddenly 
snapped by the loss of his fortune. The weak 
youth was left to the guidance of those to 
whom his welfare was really dear. Philip, 
obliged to rouse himself from his indolence, 
and exert himself to earn his Uving, became a 
&Lr wiser and more estimable man than he 
would ever have been as the heir to a fortime ; 
'and he never foigot the lesson which pain, 
weakness, and shame had taught him,«— that 
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the way of evil is also the way of sorrow : 
Thorns and snares are in the way of the 
froward. 

Who WiBdon's path forsakes, 

Leaves all trae jojMuad : 
He who the peace of others hni^ 

Ko peace himself shall find. 
Flowers above and thorns below, 
Little pleasure, lasting woe,— 
Sach is the fate that sinners know I 

The drunkard gaily sings 

Above his foaming glass ; 
But shame and pain the revel brings^ 

Ere many hours can pass. 
Flowers above and thorns below. 
Little pleasure, lasting woe, — 
Such is the fate that sinners know ! 

The thief may count his gains ; — 

If he the sum could see 
Of future punishment and pains. 

Sad would his reckoning be ! 
Flowers above and thorns below. 
Little pleasure, lasting woe, — 
Such is the fate that sLoners know I 

The Sabbath-breaker spurns 

What Wisdom did ordain : 
God's rest to Satan's use he turns,— 

A blessing to a bane. 
Flowers above and thorns below, 
Idttle pleasure, lastixig woe, — 
•'Such is the &te which sinners know. 
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Lord, to thee we pray ; 

Do thou oar £uth increaie I 
Help UB to walk in Wiadoin'i waj, — 

The only way of peace I 
For flowers above and thoma bebw. 
Little pleaBore, laatxng woe, — 
Such 18 the &te which sinnen know. 
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OOUEAQS AND CANBOTTB. 

**T1ie tease of man bringeth a snare; Imt whoso patteih hia tmsl in the 
Lozd shall be safe.**-^PBoy. xzlz. 20. 

Jonas C!olteb was as gallant an old seaman as 
ever sailed on salt water. He was kind and 
generous also, and would have shared his last 
8hillii.g or hiB last crust with any poor crea- 
tnre who required it. Jonas loved his Bible 
and loved his church, and might have been seen 
regularly every Sunday morning with his book 
under his arm stumping along with his wooden 
leg, on his way to the house of prayer. But 
Jonas had one sad failing, — ^rather should I 
call it one great sin, for cm angry man stvrreth 
up strife, a/ad a furioua rnjom oJxyamdebh in 
tra/nagresaion. He had no sort of command 
over his temper, and that temper was an un- 
commonly bad one. 

" There are many excuses to be made for 
him," his sister, Mrs. Morris, would often say. 
"Just think what a rough life he has led, and 
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how much he has had to suffer. If his tempei 
rises sometimes like a gale of wind, like a gale 
of wind it is soon over !'* 

'* But, like a gale of wind, it leaves its 
effects behind it !'* observed a neighbour, when 
this remark was repeated to him. '' I sha Vt 
care to call often at Mrs. Morris's house while 
her bear of a brother makes it his den \" 

There were perhaps none on earth whom 
Jonas loved better than Johnny and Alie, the 
children of his sister ; and yet none suffered 
more fix)m his fierce and ungovemed temper. 
They feared him more than they loved him ; 
and notwithstanding the many little presents 
which he made them, and the many little 
kindnesses which he showed them, his alienee, 
when he left home, was always felt as a relief. 
It is impossible to regard with the greatest 
affection one who puts you in perpetual fear, 
or to feel quite happy with a companion 
whose smile may in a moment be changed to 
a frown, whose pleasant talk to a passionate 
burst 

Johnny, though considered a courageous boy, 
was afraid of rousing his uncle ; and if to him 
Jonas was an object of fear, to Alie he was an 
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object of terror. Alie was one of tiie most 
timid little creatures in the village. She 
would go a long way roimd to avoid passing 
a large dog, was uneasy at the sight of a 
turkey-cock, and never dared so much as raise 
her eyes if a stranger happened to address 
her. It was not only from the temper of her 
unde that poor little Alie now suffered ; 
Johnny, while himself annoyed at the rough- 
ness of Jonas, with the imitative disposition 
of youth, began in a certain degree to copy 
it. He knew that the old sailor was thought 
generous and brave, and therefore wished to 
be like him ; but made the very common 
mistake of imitators, — ^followed him rather in 
his defects than in those things which were 
worthy of admiration. Perhaps Johnny also 
tried to hide from himself and others how 
much he was cowed by his unde, by assuming 
a blustering manner himself. This is so often 
unconsciously done, that whenever I see a bully 
I am indined to suspect that I am looking at 
a coward. 

Alie was fond of listening to her unde's 
sea-stories, — " long yams," as he called them, 
— ^but only if she could listen unobserved 
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Her favourite place was the windowHseat, 
where she could draw the curtain before her 
to screen her from observation. To be sud- 
denly addressed by her unde was enough to 
make the timid child start 

Jonas had many curiosities from foreign 
parts, which it amused the children to see, — 
dried sea-weed, reptiles in bottles, odd speci- 
mens of work done in straw by savages in 
some distant islands with unpronounceable 
names. These treasiures were never kept under 
lock and key ; it was quite enough that they 
belonged to the tenible Jonas; no one was 
likely to meddle much with his goods, lest 
he should *' give ^em a bit of his mind/' 

"Alie,'' cried Johnny one morning, when 
the children happened to be alone in their 
uncle's little room, " where on earth have you 
put my * Robinson Crusoe ?' " 

" I ?" said the little girl, looking up inno- 
cently from her work ; " I have not so much 
as seen it." 

" Look for it then !" cried the boy, in the 
loud coarse tone which he had too faithfrdly 
copied from his uncle. 

Little Alie was plying her needle diligently, 
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and her brother had nothing to do ; but she 
was much too timid to remonstrata She set 
down her work, and moved quietly about the 
room, glancing behind this thing and under 
that; while Johnny, stretched at full length 
on the floor, amused himself with chucking up 
marbles. 

" There it is I'^ cried Alie at last, glancing 
upwards at a high shelf, on which were ranged 
divers of Jonas's bottles. 

" Gtet it down 1" said the boy, who, to judge 
by his tone, thought himself equal to an ad- 
miral at the least. 

" I don't think that I can," replied Alie ; 
" I can't reach the shelf, and there's another 
book and a heavy bottle too on the top of 
^ Robinson Crusoe.' " 

" Goose ! can t you get a chair T' was the 
only reply vouchsafed. 

Alie slowly dragged a heavy chair to the 
spot, while Johnny commenced singing — 

'* Britons noTer, nerer shall be BlaYes 1" 

considering of course as exceptions to the rule 
all gentle, helpless, little British girls, who 
happen to have strong, tyrannical brothers. 
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"There! — mind! — take care what you're 
about !*' he cried, as he watched Alie's efforts 
to accomplish the task for which she had 
hardly sufficient strength or height. Scarcely 
were the words uttered when down with a 
crash came the bottle and the books, almost 
upsetting poor Alie herself ! 

Johnny jumped up from the ground in an 
instant. 

" What is to be done \" he exclaimed, look- 
ing with dismay at the broken bottle, whose 
green contents^ escaping in all directions, was 
staining the floor and also the book, which 
was one of Jonas's greatest treasurea 

" Oh ! what is to be done \" repeated poor 
Alie, in real distress. 

Johnny felt so angry with himself, that he 
was much inclined, after his usual fsushion, to 
vent his anger upon his sister. Seeing, how- 
ever, that they were both in the same trouble, 
and that it had been occasioned by his laziness 
in making the little girl do what he ought to 
have done himself, he repressed his indigna- 
tion, and turned his mind to the means of 
remedying the eviL 

" My unde will be in a downright tempest !" 
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he exclaimed ; " what say you to a good long 
walk right off to the farm, to get out of the 
way of its fury?" 

" It would be just as bad when we came 
back!" said Alie dolefully, stooping to pick 
up the injured book. 

" Don't touch it !'* cried Johnny authorita- 
tively; "don't get the stain on your dress as 
well as on everything else. I have hit on a 
&mous plan. Well shut up the cat in the 
room, then go on our walk, and no one on 
earth will guess that she did not do the mis- 
chief". 

" Oh 1 but Johnny, would it be right ?" 

« Eight ! fiddlestick ! " cried the boy. « Put 
on your bonnet and be quick, while I look for 
Tabby in the kitchen." 

Alie had great doubts whether she ought 
to obey, but she was frightened and confused, 
and accustomed to submit to the orders of her 
brother ; and, after all, her unde was so fond 
of the cat, that it was likely to suffer much 
less from his anger than any other creature 
would have done. 

Tabby was soon caught, and placed on the 
floor near the broken bottla Johnny dipped 
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one of her paws in the fluid, to serve as further 
evidence against her, and then came out of the 
little room. 

" I must get out my work — I left it there/' 
said Alie. 

" Go in quickly, and get it then/' replied 
Johnny. 

Alie went in, and returned with the work, 
but stood hesitating before she quitted the 
room, looking back with her hand on the lock. 

" Oh, Johnny! Tabby is licking it up!" 

"So much the better!" cried he; "her 
whiskers will tell tales of her then I" 

"But, Johnny—" 

" Come quickly 1 I can't stand waiting for 
you all the day !*' exclaimed the boy; " imde 
may be back before we get oflF!" 

lliese words quickened the movements of 
Alie: she closed the door with a sigh. 

Veiy grave and silent was the chUd during 
the whole of that long walk ; very grave and 
silent during her visit to the farm. Johnny 
first laughed at her nonsense, as he called it, 
and then grew irritable and rude, after the 
example of his uncla The walk home was a 
very unpleasant one to Alia 
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But more impleasaat -was the axiiTal at 
home. The first sight which met the chil- 
dren's eyes, on their return, was poor Tabby 
stretched out lifeless on the floor of the kit- 
chen, and their unde bending over her with 
a flushed face and knitted brow ; while their 
mother, who stood beside him, was vainly 
endeavouring to cahn him. 

" Accidents will occur, dear brother — ** 

*' There has been gross carelessness some- 
where,'' growled the sailor ; and turning sud- 
denly round towards the children, whom he 
now first perceived, he thundered out to 
Johnny, " Was it you, sir, who shut the cat 
into my room V 

"No,"' answered Johnny very promptly; 
then he added, " Alie and I have been out a 
long time ; we have been all the way to the 

" I may have shut the door myself," said 
the mother, ''without knowing of the cat 
being in the place." And, to turn the sailor^s 
mind from his loss, she continued, " I'm going 
up to the village, Jonas, and Tve a veiy large 
basket to carry; Johnny's just come off a long 
walk, or — ** 
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"Fm your man!" cried the sailor; "Til 
help you with your load. Just wait a few 
minutes till IVe buried this poor thing in the 
garden. I shouldn't like the dogs to get at 
her, — ^though she's past feeling now, poor 
Tabby!" And as tbp stem, rough man stooped, 
raised his dead favourite, and carried it away, 
Alio thought that she saw something like 
moisture trembling in his eye. 

^^Alie," said her mother, ^'go into that 
room, and carefully collect the broken pieces 
of the bottle which poor Tabby managed to 
knock off the shelf; and wash that part of the 
floor which is stained by the liquid : be atten- 
tive not to leave a drop of it anywhere ; for 
the contents of the bottle was deadly poison, 
and I cannot be too thankful that the cat was 
the only sufferer.'* 

Alie obeyed with a very heavy heart She 
was grieved at the death of Tabby, grieved at 
the vexation of her unde, — ^most grieved of all 
at the thought that she had not acted openly 
and conscientiously herself 

When she returned to the kitchen, she 
found Johnny its only occupant^ her mother 
and unde having set off for the village. 
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" I say, Alie/' cried Johnny, " wasn't it 
lucky that unde asked me instead of you about 
shutting the cat in ? Twas you that closed 
the door, you know." 

" Oh, Johnny \" said his sister, " I feel so 
unhappy about it I I wigh that I had told 
mother eveiything, — I don't think that I could 
have spoken to unde. It seems just as if I 
were deceiving them both !*' 

" Nonsense \" cried Johnny, in a very loud 
tone ; " you ought to be too happy that the 
storm has blown over !'' 

But the consdence of Alie would make it- 
self heard, notwithstanding her brother's voice 
of scorn. She had been accustomed from the 
time when she could first talk, to speak the 
simple truth, and the whole truth. She knew 
that there may be falsehood even in aiZence, 
when that silence tends to deceive. She felt 
that she had wronged her unde, by destroying 
his property, and, however unintentionally, 
causing the death of his pet ; and instead of 
frankly confessing the wrong, and asking par- 
don, she was concealing the matter. Alie 
went slowly up to her own little room, took 
down from its shelf her well-used Bible^ — ihht 
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would be a safer counsellor than her brother ! 
She opened it, and the first verse upon which 
her eyes rested was this, The fear of ttulu 
bringeth a anare: but wJioso puMdh hia trust 
i/n the Lord shcM he aafe. Alie closed her 
book, and resting her head upon her hand, sat 
and thought : — 

" Mother has often told me that the lan- 
guage of heav^i is truth, and that whosoever 
loveth or Tndketh a lie shall never be admitted 
to that happy place ! But why should my 
mind be so troubled ? — ^I have not said a single 
word that is not true. But I have concealed 
the truth. And why ? — because of the fear of 
ma/n, which the Bible tells me bringeth a snare. 
What then would be my straight course of 
duty? to confess that I threw down the poison ? 
Would not that bring my brother into trouble ? 
No; for it was I who climbed on the chair, I 
who knocked over the bottle, I who last shut 
the door, — all the mischief was done by me, 
though it was not done for my own pleasure. 
I know what will be my best plan,'' said Alie, 
with a sigh of relief at coming to anything 
like a decision : ** 111 confess all to mother 
when she comes back from the village ; and 

K 
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she will choose a good time, when my mide 
is in a pleasant temper and I am out of the 
way, and tell him that I killed poor Tabby, 
but am exceedingly sorry that I* did it." 

So Alie returned to the kitchen, and put 
on the water to boil for tea, and sat down to 
her unfinished work, awaiting her mother's 
return Her heart beat faster than usual 
when she heard the clump, clump of her uncle's 
wooden leg, but still more when he entered 
the house alone. 

" Where's mother ?" said Johnny. 

" She's gone to the vicarage," replied Jonaa 
" She met a messenger to tell her that the lady 
there is taken very iU, and wants some one 
to nurse her; so she sheered off straight for 
Brampton, and desired me to come back and 
teU you." 

" When will she return f ' asked Alie with 
anxiety. 

" That's when the lady gets better, I s'pose. 
. I suspect that she's cast anchor for a good 
while, from what I hear," replied the sailor. 
"But pluck up a good heart, little lass, and 
don't look as though you were about to set 
the water-works going; I've brought you some- 
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thing to cheer you up a bit ;" and slowly un- 
folding his red pocket-handkerchief, Jonas dis- 
played a large cake of ginger-bread. "Here's 
for you/' he said, holding it out to his niece. 

" Oh ! unde \" cried Alie, without attempt- 
ing to touch it. 

'* Take it, will you," said he sharply; "what 
are ye hanging back for V Alie took the cake, 
and thanked her unde in a faltering voica 
Jonas stooped down, lighted his pipe, and as 
he glanced at the warm comer which used to 
be his favourite's chosen place, and missed her 
well-known purr, the old sailor gave an im- 
conscious sigh, and "Poor Tabby!" escaped 
from his lipa 

The sound of the sigh, and the words, gave 
pain to the heart of little Alie. " Here am I 
receiving kindness from my unde," thought 
she, "and knowing how little I deserve it; 
and yet I have not courage to confess the 
truth ! I am sure that fear is a snare to 
me. Oh that I had a braver heart ! so that 
I should dread nothing but doing wrong I 
Johnny is as bold as a lion, yet I am sure that 
even he would be afraid to tell the truth to 
my uncle !" 
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** What's ihe matter with the lass f died 
Jonas with blunt tindneas, taking the pipe 
from his lips, and looking steadily at the child. 
" Ye're vexed at your mother biding away ?' 
It is not that," replied Alie, very softly. 
Ye're firetting about the cat T' 
Partly/' murmured the child. 
*' Kind little soul I" exclaimed the sailor, 
heartily : "I'll get a white kitten, or a tortoise- 
shell for ye, if one's to be had for love or 
money ! But maybe ye're like the Jack-tar, 
and don't think new Mends like the old!" and 
the rough hard hand of the seaman was laid 
caressingly on the little girl's shoulder. 

"Uncle, you quite mistake me, you — ^you 
— ^would not be so kind if you knew all !" 
said Alie rapidly. The first difficult step was 
taken, but poor Alie's cheek was crimson, and 
she would have felt it at that moment impos- 
sible to have raised her eyes from the floor. 

" What's all this?" exclaimed Jonas roughly, 
while Johnny, afraid that the whole truth was 

coming out, made a haaty retreat from the 
kitchea 

Alii' r^''^ ^ ^ ^" «Pe»*«<i «»e bluff sailor. 
'"^ °°^ «*>"« so fer that she had not 
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power to retreat. Her little bands jiiiaKJil 
tightly together^ her Toioe tiemiiloiis and in- 
distinct with fear, she stammered forth^ " It 
wafl I who knocked down the bottle— and — 
and shut poor Tabby into your room — and — " 

** Shut her in on purpose !" thnndered 
Jonas, starting up from bis seat. Alie bent 
her head as her only reply. 

*' Shut in the cat that the blame might be 
laid upon her !— took a long walk that the 
mean trick might be soocessfbl f At each 
sentence his voice rose loader and louder, so 
that Johnny could hear it at the otho* side <^ 
the road, while poor Alie bent like a leed be- 
neath the storm. 

** And was your brottier with you, girl f ' 
continued the angry sailor, after a short but 
-terrible pause. 

Poor Alie was dreadfblly perplexed; she 
squeezed her hands together tighter than ever ; 
she could not speak, but her silence spoke 
enough. 

" Mean coward V* exclaimed Jonas, striking 
the table with his clenched fist till it rang 
again; ''and he has set all sail, and made 
o£^ and left this little pinnace to brave the 
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stonn alone !" Alie burst into tears ; and 
whether it was the sight of these tears, or 
whether his own words reminded the sailor 
that Alie at least had now acted an honest, 
straight-forward part, his anger towards her 
was gone in a moment^ and he drew her kindly 
to his knee. 

'' Dry these eyes, and think no more about 
it,'* said he ; ''you never guessed that the liquid 
was poison, and accidents, as they say, will hap- 
pen even in the best-regulated familiea But 
why did not you and your sneak of a brother 
tell me honestly about breaking the bottle, in- 
stead of playing such a cowardly trick as that 
of shutting up the poor cat in the room f* 

" Oh I unde,'' murmured Alie, at length 
finding her voice, '' we knew that you would 
be so dreadfully angry." 

" Humph I" said the sailor thoughtfully. 
" So the fear of me was a snare to you. Well, 
you may go after your brother, if he's not run 
away so fSar that you cannot find him, and tell 
him that he may sneak back as soon as he can 
muster enough of courage, for not a word, good 
or bad, shall he hear from me about the bottle 
or the cat. And mind you, my honest little 
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lass/' continued Jonas, " 1*11 not foiget the 
white kitten for you ; — ^for though you've not 
a stout heart you've a hrave conscience, and 
dare speak the truth even to a crahhed old 
sailor, who you knew would be ' so dreadfiiUy 

Alie flew off like a bird, her heart light-> 
ened of its load, and rejoicing in the con* 
sciousness that a painful duty had been per- 
formed. And whenever in future life she felt 
tempted to take a crooked course fix>m the 
dread of some peril in the straight one, the 
timid girl found courage in remembering the 
verse which had struck her so much on that 
day, — The fear of man hriv/geth a snare : but 
whoso putteth his tmst in (he Lord shall he 
safe. 

The fear of God most high, — 

It is a holy fear ; 
It makes us pass through life as those 

Who know their Judge is near. 
The fear of sinful Man, — 

'Tis a debasing fear ; 
Shame will be theirs who dare not braTe 

A censure or a sneer t 

It was the fear of God 
Through which the Hebrews three 

Undaunted met the tyrant's frown, 
UnmoTed the flames could see 1 
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It wM the fear of Man 
Weak Pilate's bieast within. 

That stained his hands with goiltless blood. 
His soul with blackest sin 1 

Ko courage is like that 

Which stead&st &ith bestows ; 
With God our Mend, we would be safe 

Were all the world our foes ! 
Faith but the duty sees, 

Where doubt would danger scan : 
Tis through the fear of God alone 

We crush the fear of Man ! 
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XL 

THE BAILOB'S KESOLYE. 

** An angry man stirreih np strife, and a fturiont man abonndelh In 

tranagFesalon." — ^Pbov. xzix. 2i. 

The old sailor Jonas safe before the fire with 
his pipe in his mouth, looking steadfastly into 
the glowing coals. Not that, following a 
favourite practice of his little niece, he was 
making out red-hot castles and flaming build- 
ings in the grate, or that his thoughts were in 
any way connected with the embers : he was 
doing what it would be well if we all some- 
times did, — ^looking into himself, and reflecting 
on what had happened in relation to his own 
conduct. 

" So," thought he, " here am I, an honest 
old fellow, — I may say it, with all my fitults ; 
and one who shrinks from falsehood more than 
from fire; and I find that I, with my bearish 
temper, am actually driving those about me 
into it — ^teaching them to be crafty, tricky, and 
cowardly I I knew well enough that my grufiT- 
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ness jilagued others, but I never saw how it 
tempted others until now ; tempted them to 
meanuiess, I would say, for I have found a 
thousand times that an angry man stirreth 
up strife, and that a short word may begin a 
long quarrel. I am afraid that I have not 
thought enough on this matter. I've looked 
on bad temper as a very little sin, and I b^in 
to suspect that it is a great one, both in Qod's 
eyes and in the consequences that it brings. 
Let me see if I can reckon up its evils ! It 
makes those miserable whom one would wish 
to make happy ; it often, like an adverse gal^ 
forces them to back instead of steering straight 
for the port It dishonours one's profession, 
lowers one's flag, makes the world mock at the 
religion which can leave a man as rough and 
rugged as a heathen savage. It's directly 
contrary to the word of God, — ^it's wide as east 
from west of the example set before us ! Tea, 
a fiirious temper is a very evil thing ; I'd give 
my other leg to be rid of mine 1" and in the 
warmth of his self-reproach the sailor struck 
his wooden one against the hearth with such 
violence as to make Alie start in terror that 
some fierce explosion was about to follow. 
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" Well, IVe made up my mind as to ita 
being an evil — a great evil," continued Jonas, 
in his quiet meditation; ''the next question 
is, how is the evil to be got rid of? There's 
the pinch ! It clings to one like one's skin. 
It's one's nature, — how can one fight against 
nature ? And yet, I take it, it's the very 
business of faith to conquer our evil nature. 
As I read somewhere, any dead dog can float 
with the stream, it's the HviBg dogLt swuns 
against it. I mind the trouble I had about 
the wicked habit of swearing, when fii^ I 
took to trying to serve God and leave off my 
evil courses. Bad words came to my mouth 
as natural as the very air that I breathed. 
What did I do to cure myself of that evil ? 
Why, I resolved again and again, and found 
that my resolutions were always snapping like 
a rotten cable in a storm ; and I was driven 
from my anchorage so often, that I almost be- 
gan to despair. Then I prayed hard to be 
helped ; and I said to myself, 'Ood helps those 
who help themselves, and maybe if I determine 
to do something that I should be sorry to do, 
every time that an oath comes from my mouth, 
it would assist me to remember my duty/ I 
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resolved to break my pipe the first time that I 
swore ; and I Ve never uttered an oath firom 
that day to this, not even in my most tower- 
ing passions ! Now I'll try the same core 
again ; not to pimish a sin, but to prevent it 
If I fly into a fdiy, IH break my pipe ! There, 
Jonas Grimstone, I ^ve you fsdr warning ! " 
and the old sailor smiled grimly to himself, 
and stirred the fire with an air of satisfsic- 
tion. 

Not one rough word did Jonas utter that 
evening ; indeed he was remarkably silent ; for 
the simplest way of saying nothing evil, he 
thought, was to say nothing at alL Jonas looked 
with much pleaAure at his pipe, when he put it 
on the mantel-piece for the night. "You've wea- 
thered this day, old fiiend," said he; " well be 
on the look out against squalls to-morrow/' 

The next morning Jonas occupied himself 
in his own room with his phials, and his 
nephew and niece were engaged in the kitchen 
in preparing for the Sunday school, which their 
mother made them regularly attend. The 
door was open between the two rooms, and, as 
the place was not large, Jonas heard every 
word that passed between Johnny and Alio 
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almost afi well as if he had been^dtose beside 
them. 

Johwwy. I say, Alie — 

Alie. Please, Johnny, let me learn this 
quietly. K I do not know it my teadier will 
be vexed. My work being behind-hand yes- 
terday has put me quite back with my tasks. 
Tou know that I cannot learn as fSeust as 
you do. 

Johnny. Oh ! you've plenty of time. I 
want you to do something for me. Do you 
know that I have lost my new ball ? 

Alie. "Why I saw you take it out of your 
pocket yesterday, just after we crossed the 
stile on our way back from the fiirm. 

Johnny. That's it I I took it out of my 
pocket, and I never put it in again. I want 
you to go directly and look for the ball. 
That stile is only three fields off, you know. 
You must look carefully along the* path all the 
way; and lose no time, or some one else may 
pick it up. 

Alie. Pray, Johnny, don't ask me to go 
into the fields. 

John/n/y. I tell you, you have plenty of 
time for your lessons. 
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AUe. It H not that, but — 

Johnny, Speak out, will you ? 

Alie. You know — ^there are — cows 1 

Johnny burst into a loud, coarse laugh of 
derision. ''Tou zniserable little coward \" he 
cried, " I*d like to see one chasing you round 
the meadow ! How you'd scamper ! how you d 
scream! rare fun it would be, — ^ha! ha! ha!" 

" Bare fun would it be, «ir !" exclaimed an 
indignant voice, as Jonas stumped fix)m the 
next room, and, seizing his nephew by the 
collar of his jacket, gave him a hearty shake; 
" rare fun would it be, — and what do you call 
this ? You dare twit your sister with cowar- 
dice ! — ^you who sneaked off yesterday like a 
fox because you had not the spirit to look an 
old man in the face ! — ^you who bully the 
weak and cringe to the strong ! — you who have 
the manners of a bear with the heart of a 
pigeon !" Every sentence was accompanied by 
a violent shake, which almost took the breath 
firom the boy; and Jonas, red with passion, 
concluded his speech by flinging Johnny from 
him with such force that, but for the wall 
against which he stagg^red^ he must have 
fallen to the ground. 
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. The next minute Jonas walked np to the 
mantel-piece, and exclaiming, in a tone of vex- 
ation, "Bmi agroimd again!" took his pipe, 
snapped it in two, and flung the pieces into 
the fire ! He then stumped back to his room, 
ft1a.TnTniiig the door behind him* 

"The old fury!'' muttered the panting 
Johnny between his clenched teeth, looking 
fiercely towards his uncle's room. 

**To break his own pipe !" exclaimed Alie. 
" I never knew him do anything like that be- 
fore, however angry he might be !" 

Johnny took down his cap from its peg, 
and, in as iU humour as can well be imagined, 
went out to search for his balL He took 
what revenge he could on his formidable uncle, 
while amusing himself that afternoon by look- 
ing over his " Robinson Crusoa" Johnny was 
fond of his pencil, though he had never learned 
to draw; and the margins of his books were 
often adorned with grim heads or odd figures, 
by his hand. There was a picture in " Robin- 
son Crusoe*' representing a party of cannibals, 
as hideous as fancy could represent them, 
dancing around their fire. Johnny diverted 
his mind, and gratified his malice, by doing 
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bis best so to alter the foremost figure as to 
make him appear with a wooden 1^, while he 
drew on his head a straw hat^ nnmistakably 
like that of the old sailor, and touched up 
the features so as to give a dim resemblance 
to his face. To prevent a doubt as to the 
meaning of the sketch, Johnny scribbled on 
the side of the picture, — 

" In seazdi of fierce nTiges no one need room; 
The fieraert and ngliesfe, yonll find klm at liome f " 

He secretlj showed the picture to Alie. 

"Oh, Johnny! how naughty! What would 
unde say if he saw it V* 

"We might look out for squalls indeed! 
but unde never by any chance looks at a book 
of that sort/' 

" I think that you had better rub out the 
pencilling as fest as you can," said AUe. 

" Catch me rubbing it out V cried Johnny; 
^ it's the best sketch that ever I drew, and as 
like the old savage as it can stare !" 

Late in the evening Mra Morris returned, 
a nurse from London having been sent for the 
lady. Right glad were Johnny and Alie to 
see her sooner than they had ventured to ex- 
pect She broi^ht them a few oranges^ to 
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show her remembrance of them. Nor was 
the old sailor forgotten; oarefullj she drew 
jGrom her bag, and presented to him, a new 
pipe. 

The children glanced at each other. Jonas 
took the pipe with a curious erpression on his 
&.ce, which his sister ivms at a loss to nnder- 
stand. 

<' Thank'ee kindly/' he said; '' I see itil be 
a case of — 

'"If je tiy and don't anooeed, 
Tiy, try, tiy agun.' " 

What he meant was a riddle to every one 
else present, althotigh not to the reader. 

The "try" was veiy successfal on that 
evening and the following day. Never had 
Johnny and Alie found their undo so agree- 
able. His manner almost approadied to gen- 
tleness, — it was a calm after a storm. 

''Unde is so veiy good and kind," said 
Alie to her brother, as they walked home from 
afternoon service, "that I wonder how you 
can bear to have that naughty picture Btm in 
your book. He is not in the least like a 
cannibal, and it seems quite wrong to laugh at 
him so." 

L 
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*' I'll rub it all out one of these days," re- 
plied Jolmny ; " but I must show it first to 
Peter Crana He says that I never hit on a 

likeness: if he sees that, he'll never say so 

* f » 
again! 

The next morning Jonas occupied himself 
with gathering wild flowers and herbs in the 
fields. He carried them into his little room, 
where Johnny heard him whistling " Old Tom 
Bowling/' like one at peace with himself and 
all the world. 

Presently Jonas called to the boy to bring 
him a knife from the kitchen; a request made 
in an unusually courteous tone of voice, and 
with which, of course, Johnny immediately 
complied. 

He found Jonas busy drying his plants, 
by laying them neatly between the i>age8 of 
a book, preparatory to pressing them down. 
What was the terror of Johnny when he per- 
ceived that the book whose pages Jonas was 
turning over for this purpose was no other 
than his "Eobinson Crusoe \" 

''Oh I if I could only get it out of his 
hands before he comes to that horrid picture I 
Oh I what shall I do I what shaU I do T 
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thought the bewildered Johnny. ''Unde, I 
was reading that book/' at last he mustered 
courage to say aloud. 

*' You may read it again to-moirow/' was 
the quiet reply of Jonas. 

** Perhaps he will not look at that picture,'' 
reflected Johnny. " I wish that I could see 
exactly which part of the book he is at ! He 
looks too quiet a great deal for any misdbief 
to have been done yet ! Dear ! dear ! I would 
give anything to have that ' Bobinson CSrusoe' 
at the bottom of the sea ! I do think that 
my uncle's fiwse is growing very red ! — yes ! 
the veins on his forehead are swelling ! De- 
pend on't he's turned over to those unlucky 
cannibals, and will be ready to eat me like 
one of them ! I'd better make off before the 
thunder-dap comes !" 

*' Going to sheer off again, Master Johnny?" 
said the old sailor, in a very peculiar tone of 
voice, looking up from the open book on whidi 
his finger now rested. 

"IVe a little business," stammered out 
Johnny. 

" Yes, a little business with me, which you'd 
better square before you hoist sail. Why, 
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when you made such a good figure of this 
savage, did you not dap jacket and boots on 
this little cannibal beside him, and make a 
pair of 'em ' at home f I suspect you and I 
are both in the same boat as &r as regarda 
our tempers, my lad !" 

Johnny felt it utterly impossible to utter a 
word in reply. 

** I'm afiraid," pursued the seaman, closing 
the book, ** that weVe both had a bit too mudi 
of the savage about us, — ^too much of the 
dandng round the fire. But mark me, Jack, 
— ^we learn even in that book that a savage, 
a cannibal rruiy be tamed ; and we learn fix>m 
something far better, that prindple, — the 
noblest principle which can govern either the 
young or the old, — ma^, ay, and mtwt, put out 
the fire of fierce anger in our heartef, and 
change us from wild beasts to men I So Tve 
said my say,'' added Jonas with a smile, '' and 
in token of my first victory over my old foe, 
come here, my boy, and give us your hand T 

" Oh ! unde, I am so sorry !" exdaimed 
Johnny, with moistened eyesf, as he felt the 
kindly grasp of the old man. 

"Sony are you? and what were you on 
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Sattirday when I shook you as a cat shakes a 
ratr 

" Why, imde, I own that I was angry." 

" Sorry now, and angry then ? So it's dear 
that the mild way has the best effect, to say 
nothing of the exampla'' And Jonas fell into 
a fit of musing. 

All was fair weather and snnshine in the 
home on that day, and on many days after. 
Jonas had, indeed, a hard struggle to subdue his 
temper, and often felt fierce ai^r rising in 
his heart, and ready to boil over in words of 
passion, or acts of violence ; but Jonas, as he 
had endeavoured faithfully to serve his Queen, 
while he fought under her fiag, brought the 
same earnest and brave sense of duty to bear 
on the trials of daily life. He never again 
forgot his resolution, and every' day that passed 
made the restraint which he laid upon him- 
self less painful and irksome to him. 

If the conscience of any of my readers 
should tell him that, by his unruly temper, 
he is marring the peace of his family, oh ! let 
him not neglect the evil as a small one, but, 
like the poor old sailor in my story, resolutely 
struggle against it. For an cmgry man stir-^ 
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reA up strife, amd a fiirioua mam ahawndeth 
in iromagresaion. 

There is sin in commencing strife ; 
Sin in the thou^tiess jest 

Or angry bnrst. 

Which awakens first 
The ire in a brother's breast ! 

There is sin in stirring vp strife, 
In fantiing the smouldering flame. 

By scomftil eye. 

Or prond reply. 
Or ag^er-stirring name. 

There is sin in keeping up strife. 
Dark, sonl-destroying sin. 

Who cherishes hate 

May seek heaven's gate. 
But neyer can enter in. 

For peace is the ChristiaB's joy. 
And lore & the Christian's life ; 

He's bound for a home 

Where hate cannot come, 
Kor the shadow of sin or strife I 
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XII 
THEOIFSIEa 

•• If fhou forbear to deliyer them that are draim nato death, and those 
that are ready to be dain ; If thou aayeal^ Behold, we knew it not; 
doth not he that pondereth the heart conaider It; and he that 
keepeth thy son], doth he not know it? and ahall not he render to 
every man according to hia works?" — ^$koT. zxir. 11, IS. 

At^tti! sat on the threshold of her home on a 
bright moroing in May, eating a cake which 
her nnde had given her, and now and then 
throwing a crumb to the merxy little swallows 
that were twittering in the eaves and darting 
in aad out of their nests. 

Alie had not sat long wben a tall, large* 
boned woman, in a red doak, with sun-burnt 
features and wild dark eyes, approached her, 
followed by a miserable-looking little girl^ 
about six or seven years of age, who had 
neither shoes on her blistered feet nor bonnet 
over her tangled hair. The gipsy stopped be- 
fore Alie, and, in a tone which she intended 
to be winning, said^ " Good Somin' to ye, my 
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« 

dear. Will ye cross my hand with silver, and 
in tell ye your forfcin' f 

Alie promptly declined the offer, not only 
because she had been taught by her mother 
never to encourage those who pretend to be 
able to look into the future and to see what 
God has hidden from our eyes, but because 
the appearance of the woman frightened her. 
And had the ^psy said anything more to her, 
Alie would have retreated at once fix>m the 
door. The woman, however, passed on, and 
a few yards further on found a willing listener 
in a flighty girl of the village^ whose long gilt 
ear-rings, red ribbons and curl-papers, were the 
outward tokens of sudi vanity and foUj as 
might easily make her the dupe of a gipsy 
fortune-teller. 

But the tfaiil little girl lingered bddnd, 
shily eyeing AKe's tempting-looking cake. 
Alie broke off a piece and held it out to her. 
The child sidled up, took it, and devoured it 
as though she were famished. Alie smiled 
and gave her another bit. 

'' What is your name, little girl ?" said AHe, 
first glancing to see that the gipsy was too 
much occupied fb listen to her. 
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Madge/' answered the child. 

And is that woman yonr mother f* 

Madge nodded her head in reply. 

" And you go wandering about the country 
with her T 

Madge gave some low oonfosed answer, 
^bich Alie could not at first understand ; she 
made out from the child at last that the 
gipsy had pitched her tent somewhere near, and 
that she could not tell how long she would stay. 

** Do you ever go to school, little Madge ¥' 

The child only answered by a stare. 

" Does any one teach you to read f 

Madge either did not comprehend the mean- 
ing of the question, or her eyes were wandeiv 
ing to Alie's white kitten, and she paid no 
attention to what was said. Alie marked the 
curious glance, and setting down her cake, 
went after her shy favourite, drew it from 
under the table where it had crouched, and 
carried it to the little girl at the door. 

Alie's cake was nowhere to be seen, and 
the gipsy child was turning away ! 

"My cake!" exclaimed Alie. The girl 
started, and the piece of cake fel] from her 
hand to the ground ! 
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Alie, astonished aa well as distressed, stood 
looking for a moment at the little culprit, 
then said in a voice of pity, "Pick it up, little 
Madge ; you may eat it. I daresay that you 
are more hungry than I. But, oh I" she con- 
tinued, as the child obeyed with an awkward 
air and a look of shame, " did you not know 
that it was very, very naughty to steal it? 
Did your mother never teach you that it is 
wrong to take what is not your own ?" 

A strange expression stole over the &/oq of 
the wretched girl, which, coupled with the 
gipsy woman^s appearance and what Alie had 
heard of the character of some of the race, 
made her suspect that Madge would derive 
little benefit from her parent's instructions. 

"Do you not know that God sees you?" 
pursued the young questioner. 

" I know nothing about him \" muttered 
the chUd. 

" Not know about God ! — ^never pray to 
him !'' exclaimed AUe. 

But here the conversation was suddenly 
broken off by the gipsy woman calling to the 
child. Madge looked frightened, like one who 
had often found a word to be followed by a 
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l>low^ and obeyed the call, though reluctantly, 
casting a parting look of regret^ not at AUe, 
'but at her pretty white kitten, and in a few 
minutes more both the gipfiy and child had 
disappeared down a lane. 

** Oh, poor, wretdied little Madge I'" thought 
AliA ; '< no wonder that she took the cake, — no 
w^onder if she grow up miserable and wicked I 
She does not know about Grod, — she does not 
know that he made her, — ^that he watches over 
her, — that he hates sin, and will punish it ! 
What will become of her in this world ? what 
will become of her in the next?" 

When her brother Johnny came home £rom 
the fields. Alio told him of the little gipsy 
girl. 

" I've heard of the gipsies,'* said he ; " they've 
pitched their tent down yon lane, not a quar- 
ter of a mile from hence; and the farmer says 
that he must keep a good look out after his 
poultry. There's »» big woman, and an ill- 
looking maa with a fur cap and a patch over 
his eye, who ofiers to mend kettles and pans. 
Farmer says he's sure the fellow has seen the 
inside of many a jail, and hopes the party 
won't stay long in the place." 
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"* Poor little Madge ! it's not her &iilt that 
she is the child of such people I** said Alia 

** She'll not get much good fix)m them, I 
take it. Shell learn to tell falsehoods like her 
mother, and to steal like her &ther, and per- 
haps end her days in prison," ohserved Johnny. 

Alie was silent for some time. Her fingers 
were now busily hemming a seam, but her 
thoughts were far away from her work. At 
last she said softly, as if to herself " And yet 
that poor child is predous !" 

" Precious to her parents ? I don't believe 
it !" exclaimed Johnny. ** She looks as though 
they half starved her ; and didn't you see the 
bruises on her bare arms? I don't beheve 
they^d care if she died in a ditch." 

*' She is precious in the eyes of the Lord," 
murmured Alie. ^' That poor little girl has a 
soul I" 

Johnny did not answer for some time; and 
when he did so, it was with a forced light- 
ness of manner. ** I don't see what you and 
I have to do with the matter, Alie ; we are 
not the little beggar's keepers I" 

"7 am not my brother*6 keeper: I have 
read these words somewhere in the Bible^" 
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Alie ; " bnt I can't at thiamoment remem- 
ber what part of it they oome from." 

" CSan t you f replied Johnny ; " why, they 
w^^ne the words of Cain, when he was asked 
about his brother AbeL" 

There was another long silence. 

*' I wonder/' exdaimed Alie, dasping her 
hands, '* if we could do nothing to save that 
poor child f 

" I can do nothing, at least," replied Johnny, 
and went whistling out of the house. 

But Alie's mind was not so easily satisfied. 
She was one of those who have learned, from 
such solemn verses as that which stands at 
the commencement of my tale, that there is 
sin not only in doing the things whidi we 
ought not to do, but in leavi/ng UTidone the 
things which we ought to do ; and doth not 
He that pondereth (he hea/rt consider Uf She 
knew that it is the duty, and ought to be the 
delight, of eveiy Christian to help others on 
in the road to heaven, or lending good books, 
or asedsting with the purse such valuable so- 
cieties as have been formed to carry out this 
holy work. 

Alie thought at first of watching for an 
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opportunity when Madge might again posB 
the door, and giving to her a little copy of 
the '' Yomig Cottager/' which she had earned 
as a prize at school. But common sense (and 
common sense should always be ta.ken into 
our council whenever we tiy to do good), 
showed her great objections to thi& Madge 
could not read the book, nor understand it 
even if she could read She was so ignorant^ 
that whoever would teach her must begin with 
the veiy simplest form of instruction. 

Alie dared not go to the gipsy tent : she 
was afiraid of the woman, and yet more of the 
man; nor did she think that her mother would 
like her to visit those who bore such evil cha- 
racters. Much did AUe wish that she could 
consult her mother, ever her best and wisest 
friend ; but Mr& Morris was at this time ab- 
sent from home. Alie was not sufficiently at 
her ease with her unde to speak to him on 
the subject ; and as for her brother Johnny, 
he cared nothing at all about the matter. 

Many children in AUe's place would have 
given up all idea of helping the gipsy girl, as 
a thing quite out of their power to do, and 
'*^ould have rested contented with the thought 
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-fclxat this work was not intended for them. 

^^^Tit Alie, timid and gentle as she was, was 
.ot one to be easily discouraged where her 
dty and her conscience were concerned. She 
xremembered how the attention of Madge had 
iDcen attracted by her pretty white kitten. 
IMight not that kitten serve as a lure to draw 
the child a little way firom the tent ? There 
was a spot well known to Alie, where an old 
thorn-tree grew at the meeting of two lanes ; 
it was about midway between the village and 
the place where the tent was pitched, and in 
fidght of both. Alie thought that she might 
Tenture thus fax, and seek to win an inter- 
view with the poor gipsy girl. There was 
one great difficulty in her way, at which the 
reader perhaps may smile : the old thorn could 
not be reached without passing the canier's 
little yard, and the tenant of this yard was a 
large, fierce dog. True, the dog was chained; 
but Alie never felt as if iron or brass could 
stand the force of his sudden spring; and the 
sound of his low growl, and sharp, short bark, 
was to her terrible as the voice of a lion! 

"Johnny," said Alie, "I wish that you 
would go a little way with me this evening; 
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just as £ur as the thorn where the two losda 
meet" 

"Do you want your forttine told, Alicl" 
replied Johnny, looking up with a saucy smila 

'' No; but I wish to speak to little Madge, 
if you would only walk beside me so &t" 

" Oh, I wish you may get me I" exclaimed 
Johnny, diudking up a penny. '' I'll have 
nothing to do with those b^garly gipsies r 

" If I go at all, I must go alone!" thought 
Alie ; and alone she resolved to go i She 
saved a piece of bread from her own dinner, and 
wrapping up her white kitten in her checked 
apron, set out on her little expedition. She 
repeated to herseli^ as she walked, one of 
Watts' hymns for childr^i, whidi, she thought^ 
contained much truth in veiy small space, and 
might easily be both learned and remembered. 
The sound of it, too, was so pretty, that Madge 
could not dislike to learn that. Alie forgot 
all about the hymn, however, as she drew 
near the carrier's yard, and heard the rattle of 
a diain within. Almost as much afraid for 
her kitten as for herself, she pressed it closely 
to her bosom, and, going as near as she could 
to the opposite hedge, ran with a light, noiselesB 
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step past the spot ; then paused to congratu- 
late herself on the dreaded danger being over. 
Alie reached the thorn in the lane, and to 
Iier pleasant surprise found Madge seated on 
tihe ground beneath it ! The tent was at some 
little distance, though nearer than Alie liked 
to have it. A donkey was grazing beside it, 
and smoke was rising froms a fire kindled of 
brushwood, over which a kettle was boiling. 

I shall not dwell upon the conversation 
'which passed between the two little girls. 
Alie found Madge more intelligent than she 
bad expected; and the heart of the poor child, 
accustomed as she was to harshness and neglect, 
readily warmed towards one who seemed to 
take an interest in her welfare. Madge could 
not teU Alie how long the gipsies were likely 
to remain in that neighbourhood, but she 
eagerly agreed, as long as they stayed there, to 
meet her young Mend every morning under 
the thorn. 

The shadows were now growing long; the 
sun was sloping down to the west. A heavy 
step was heard along the lane, and a dark and 
ill-looking man . approached, with a far cap 
drawn low over his brow, and a stout crab- 
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tree cudgel in his hand. Madge started to her 
feet like a frightened fawn, and, without a word 
of good-bye to her companion, started off for 
the tent. The man called after her in lan- 
guage which made Alie tremble, and it was 
the greatest relief to her when the gipsy had 
passed her without addressing or seeming to 
notice her. Again carefully wrapping up her 
kitten in her apron, Alie turned her &oe 
towards the village. As she proceeded along 
the lane, the distant soxmd of a sharp cry of 
pam coming from the direction of the tent^ 
and then the angiy tones of a man's voice, 
thrilled to her very souL Full of sorrow and 
p' !y for another, Alie never even thought of 
the dog, till startled by a sudden bound and 
bark, which made her quicken her steps to- 
wards her home. 

Madge was now almost oonstantly in the 
thoughts of Alie. To find some way of help- 
ing one so unhappy, of teaching one so ignor- 
ant, of pouring any sweetness into a cup so 
bitter, became the frequent occupation of her 
mind. Alie took pleasure in mending up old 
things and making new ones, reserving litUe 
dainties, contriving small surprises for the 
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poor gipsy child in the lana She searched 
out the most suitable verses to teach her, 
thought oyer improving stories to tell her, and 
never forgot, morning and nighty to pray ear- 
nestly for the unhappy little girl. 

And was all this trouble in vain? No; 
there was one lesson which poor Madge easily 
learnt, and that was, to love her young teacher; 
and the next step was not a very hard one, — 
to love that which she taught It was glad 
tidings to the desolate girl to learn that there 
was a great and good Being who cared even 
for her; that there was a glorious crown pre- 
pared even for a gipsy child; that she who 
had never enjoyed the comfort of a home upon 
earth, might, after death, dwell in a bright 
home above the skies. Alie had not yet had 
many opportunities of serving God, or bene- 
fiting her fellow-creatures; but she had done 
what she covZd, She had sought out one 
wandering lamb; she had cheered one sorrow- 
ing heart ; she had been a guide to one who 
had no other to win her from the way of 
misery and destruction. Oh ! dear reader, 
could the same be said of you? If thou for- 
bea/r to deliver them that are drawn unto 
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deotfti and those that are ready to be elava; 
if thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not; doth 
not he that pondereth the heart consider U! 
and he that keepelh thy sovZ, doth not he know 
Ut and shaU not he render to every Trujm oo- 
oordinjg to hie workat 

Soula are periBhing before theei— 

Save, save one I 

It may be thy crown of glory,— 

Save, save one 1 

From the waves that would devour. 

From the raging lion's power. 

From destruction's fiery shower. 

Save, save one 1 

Not in thine own strength confiding, 

Save, save one ! 

Faith and prayer thy efforts guiding, 

Save, save one 1 

None can e'er, unless possessing 

Heavenly aid and heavenly blessing, 

To the work of mercy pressing. 

Save e'en one 1 

Who the worth of souls can measure t— 

Save, save one 1 

Who can count the priceless treasure 1 — 

Save, save one*l 

Like the stars shall shine for ever 

Those who fidthfully endeavour 

Dying sinners to deliver,— 

Save, save one 1 
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XTTL 

FSIENDS IN NSKIX 

** He that hafih pity upon fho poor lendetli unto the Lord; aiid, Uuil 
which he hath given will he pey him again.**— Pmot. ziz. 17. 

AuE went to the place of meeting early one 
morning, but Madge was not beneath the 
old thorn-tree. Alie did not hear the gipsy 
girl's accustomed greeting as she ran forward 
barefoot to meet her. Alie called her name 
softly, but no voice replied. She looked in 
the direction where the tent had been pitched; 
the tent was gone, there was nothing now to 
obstruct her view to the very end of the green 
lane ! Alie felt sad, and yet thankfiiL What 
a short time had been given to her in which 
she could serve poor Madge ! But that short 
time had not been wasted; she had caught 
the opportunity on the wing, before, as she 
believed, it had passed away for ever. 

" But I should have liked to have seen her 
once more. I should have liked to have 
said 'good-bye,* and to have given her some- 
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thing to keep as a remembianoe of me/' 
thought Alie, as she slowly walked along the 
lane towards the blackened spot which showed 
where the gipsies had lighted their fire. — 
"Perhaps we shall never look on each other's 
£9ices again, nntil we meet before the great 
white throne. Oh! may we both be on the 
right hand then. She did love to listen when 
I told her of the Lord; and he can keep her 
from temptation, and guide her to himself 
She promised to repeat, mom and night, that 
little prayer which I taught her. I think 
that she will do so, if only for my sake ; for I 
am sure that she loved me, — ^poor unhappy 
little Madge. Oh! if I had had time to teach 
her a few verses more." 

Alie was startled from her reflections by a 
sound something between a sob and a ciy, 
which came from some place near the spot 
where the tent of the gipsies had stood. She 
stopped, listened, and heard it again. The 
voice was like that of one in bitter distress. 
Alie fancied that she could distinguish her own 
iiame I Doubtless it was poor Madge who was 
ciying ; but if she were there, so might her 
parents be aJso, and Alie was terrified at the 
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idea of meeting the gipsies in so lonely a 
spot, quite out of sight of any dwellifag. She 
could see nothing of them as she looked down 
the lane; but again and again rose that wail* 

" It is that /ear of man which would keep 
me now from doing to others as I would they 
should do unto me/' thought Alie; and, mus^ 
tering all her resolution, she ventured further 
into the lane. She had not proceeded many 
steps when she heard the voice of Madge dis^ 
tincUy exclaim, in tones of tremulous joy, "Oh I 
it is you, AHe ! it is you at last I I thought 
that you would come to the thorn; but, oh, I 
was so afraid that you would not hear my 
crying, — ^that you would go away, and leave 
me here to starve!" 

"Where are you?" exclaimed Alie, look- 
ing about her in surprise at not seeing the 
speaker. 

" Here, — up here, just at the other side of 
the hedge." 

" Why don't you come down V 

" I can't, — I'm tied to a tree 1 I've been 
tied aU night!" exclaimed the poor child, 
bursting into an agony of tears, which for 
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some time prevented Alie from understanding 
another word which she uttered. 

Alie lost no time in making her way to the 
placeL She clambered up the mossy bank, 
careless of nettles, — scrambled over the low 
^brieiy hedge on the top, — ^and beyond it, 
fiistened to the tronk of a tree she found the 
unhappy Madge, pale, exhausted with dying 
and want of rest, her arms chafed by the cord 
which bound her, and which she had vainly 
struggled to break. Happily Alie had a knife 
in her pockety or she could never have un- 
loosed the tightened knots. The moment that 
Madge was free, she fell sobbing into the arms 
of her deliverer. 

" How cruel ! oh ! how cruel to bind yon 
so !" ezdaimed Alie ; " what had you done to 
make them so angry ?" 

**! had done nothing I" cried Madge between 
her sobs. ''Perhaps they wanted to keep me 
from going after them : they need not have 
been afraid, — ^I'd have given no trouble !'' 

*' Do you think that they mean to come 
back soon V said Alie, glancing timidly around 

" I don't think so/' replied the girl. " They 
would not tell me where they were going, 
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nor let me see which way ihey went It was 
all done so quick ! Father came home late 
yesterday, and said something to mother, — 
something about being found out; mother 
started, seemed afiraid,and pointed to me. Then 
they whispered together, — looking at me every 
imnute ; and then they pulled down the tent, 
and packed up all in haste ; and before they 
left, fikther tied me up here, and said he'd beat 
me if I made any noisa'' 

" Let's come to my home," said Alie, " and 
ask mother what's to be done. You must want 
a little breakfSast sadly ; and a little rest too, 
poor, poor Msf^dge !" 

Before many minutes were over the gipsy 
girl was seated at Mra Morris's deal table with a 
basin of warm bread and milk before her, feeling 
something like a traveller after a stormy voy- 
age, when he has cast anchor in a haven at 
last. When Madge's hunger was satisfied, Alie 
led her to her own little crib, where the poor 
child soon fell into a refreshing sleep. 

Great was the wrath, great the indigna- 
tion of Jonas, the old sailor, when, on return- 
ing from his morning's stroll, he heardfrom his 
sister the story of Madge. The idea of a 
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hdpleBB and innooeni child being thus mal- 
treated and abandoned, roused all the lion in 
hisaonL Down came his brown fist with start- 
ling violence on the table^ — as with hearty 
good-will he might have laid it on the gipsy; 
and a torrent of fierce abuse was about to pour 
from his lips, when, recollecting his resolution, 
he pressed them together with a mighty efiS>rt^ 
and suffered his indignation to escape onlj 
through his flashing eyes. 

"It is* evident,'^ said Mrs. Morrift, ''that 
they have found the poor child a burden, and 
so, hoping that she has made friends in this 
village, they have gone off and left her, tak- 
ing care that no one should be able to trace 
them." 

" They are — " conmienoed the sailor fiercely, 
then closed his lips tightly again. 

"And now," continued Mrs. Morris, "the 

difficulty is how to dispose of this poor child. 

NotwithstandiDg all my efforts, I find it no 

easy matter in these hard times to maintain 

my own family, and send Johnny and Alie to 

schooL I do not see how it would be possible 

for me to undertake the support of another 
child." 
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*• Then, mother/' said Johnny, who was 

present, " what will you do with poor Madgef ' 

'^ I do not see what I can do," replied his 

moi^her, " but send her at once to the work- 

"tioose." 

** The work-house I" exclaimed Johnny. 
"The work-house!" echoed Alie. "Oh! 
mother, I'd work my fingers to the bone rather 
-than send poor Madge away. She can share 
my dinner, my break&st, my bed." 

Mrs. Morris gravely shook her head; but 
.Alie was too earnest to be easHy discouraged. 
" I could earn something, — I really could, 
mother ! You know that Mra Mant said that 
I might help her in mending !" and the little 
girl looked imploringly into the face of her 
mother. 

" My dear child, what you could earn would 
not supply Madge with enough of food to keep 
life in." 

'' I could get something for chopping fire- 
wood," began Johnny, and then stopped short; 
" but I hate the trouble, and shouldn't much 
like to tie myself up to do it ! 'Twouldn't do 
to begin and not go on, I take it." 

" It would not do at all," replied Mrs. Morris. 
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Jonas sat in profound thought^ appearing 
as though he were making some deep calcula- 
tion on his fingers. The truth is that the old 
seaman had as warm a heart, and as strong a 
desire to help the outcast as any one present; 
but his means of doing so were very small. 
Much the greater part of his little pension was 
regularly paid to his sister, to cover the neces- 
sary expenses of the sailor's board and lodging; 
and what Jonas reserved for himself was such 
a mere trifle that it barely sufficed to supply 
him with clothing, and replenish his little 
tobacco pouch. But he, like Alie, was, dis- 
posed to regard the desolate stranger! act owe 
whom the Almighty had committed ito tb^ir 
protection, and the idea of sending her away 
to the work-house was repugnant to his kindly 
nature. Jonas turned over and over in his 
mind the means of supporting the child until 
she should be able to do somethuig for herself 
and at length he came to a decision. 

" Yes/' he muttered, half to himself " yes, 
that's the thing! 'Twill cost me something 
maybe at first; but it's right, and I'll do it ! 
The gipsy lass shall have my pipe !" 

The children could not forbear laughing. 
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" Xattle use she oonld make of it I" cried 
Jolmiiy. 

'* That's the way with yoa yonnkers/' said 

Jonas, rather pettishly; '* you never know how 

to put two and two together. What's a pipe 

iTTithout l>acco, and hoVs Hbacoo to be had 

^thout money?" he continued, raising his 

voice ; — " the money that boys 'baooo for me 

would buy bread for the gipsy; and your little 

earnings, my las&f," he added, turning to Alie, 

<<put on the top of my savings, might serve 

to keep the little boat afloat, without nmning 

it on the rough shore of a work-house.'' 

Alie clapped her hands in delight The 
eye of Mra Morris glistened. ''My dear 
brother," said she, " I won't be behind you in 
this labour of lova If you think of making 
such a sacrifice — " 

"Think I" cried Jonaa bluffly, "it's not 
thinking, but doing!" and, stumping up to 
the fire-place with an air of resolution, he 
agam took his pipe from its place and deliber- 
ately snapped it in two ! but could not refrain 
from a sigh as he looked on the broken 
piece& 

"You need not have broken it," observed 
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Johnny; " 'twould have done no mischief where 
it was/' 

" Twould have been a temptation," replied 
Jonas, rubbing his chin; " 'twould ha' been al- 
ways putting me in mind of a want If I 
hadn't broke my pipe, maybe I'd ha' broke 
my resolution." 

" You will miss it sadly, I fear," said Mrs. 
Morria 

How much the poor old sailor missed his 
accustomed indulgence can only be guessed by 
those who have, like him, formed a habit oi 
smoking till the pipe seems as necessary as 
daily food. It is a habit which I hope that 
none of my young readers wiU adopt, the ex- 
pense of it being one of its least disadvantagea 
But Jonas had been accustomed to smoke from 
his youth ; he looked to his pipe as to his 
comfort and companion, and, in giving it up, 
he sacrificed really more than a lady would in 
putting down her carriage, or a sportsman in 
selling off his hounds. Therefore his pence 
were a nobler offering than their hundreds ot 
guineas would have been. 

Madge was now the happy inmate of a 
home, whose simple comforts appeared luxuries 
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t«o her. Its inmates vied with each other in 
showing her kindnesa Except in school-time, 
or when she was at meals, Alie's little hands 
^w^ere busy from morning till night; and even 
Johnny tried his skill in cobbling a very old 
parr of his sister's shoes for Madge, and sac 
ceeded, more to his own admiration, it must 
be owned, than to that of any one else. Madge 
^was now made neat and clean, her hair cut 
and brushed, her rags mended; and the change 
in her appearance was so great that Jonas 
said, looking at her with quiet satisfaction, 
that he should not ha' known the lass. There 
was a bright^ happy expression now in Madge's 
blue eyes, and she did not start when sud- 
denly addressed, as if she were afraid of being 
struck. 

And if the outward change was so great, 
there was every probability that the inward 
would be yet more striking. Madge was 
docile and willing to be taught, and she could 
not be long under the roof of Mrs. Morris 
without receiving knowledge of the best and 
highest kind. The distinctions between right 
and wrong, truth and &lsehood, honesty and 
thefb, were becoming daily more and more 
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dear to ihe child ; and she was gradually leam- 
iDg that which would give her the strongest 
motive for refusing the evil and choosing the 
good. 

Madge had not been many days in her new 
home, when, to the surprise of the little &mily, 
then assembled round the dinner-table, a post- 
chaise stopped at the entrance. A gentlenum 
dressed in black, with a paper in his hand, 
descended from the vehicle, and, after tapping 
at the door, though it stood open on account 
of the heat of the weather, walked straight 
into the kitchen. 

" Beg pardon, — ^pray don't move," said he, 
waving his hand slightly, as the family rose 
at his entrance. *' May I ask if your name 
is Morris ?". he continued, first glancing at his 
paper, then at Alie's mother. 

Wondering, and half alarmed at the unex- 
pected visit, Mrs. Morris only answered by 
dropping a little courtesy; while Jonas mut- 
tered something about " land-shark," whidi it 
was intended no one should hear. 

"I thought so, — ^hum!*' said the lawyer, 
for such he was. " I have been dhrected to you 
as one who might give me some information 
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as i>o the moyements of a party of gipsies, 
upon y^IiOBe track I have been for the last ten 
days.'* 

*• Indeed, sir, I know little about them/' re- 
plied Mrs. Morris. " Some gipsies were in this 
neighbourhood about a week ago/' 

''But they made all sail last Thursday 
xiighi," joined in the sailor. 

" A tall woman, and a man with a patdi 
orver his eye/' said the lawyer, examining his 



"That's 'em," cried Jonas; "an ill-looking 
pair, and a sight worse than they look." 

" Can you tell me in which direction they 
went ?" said the stranger, addressing himself 
to the sailor. 

" Not I, sir," replied honest Jonas. 

" They have a child with them, have they 
not,— aKttle girl?" 

" They had a child, sir, but they tied her 
up like a dog, and left her behind when they 
made o£" 

"Ha!" exclaimed the lawyer eagerly; "and 
have you any knowledge where she may be 
now ?" 

" I shoidd think that I have, seeing she's 
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wild-fire through the village; all kinds of 
additions were made to a story in itself suffi- 
ciently strange; and the kitchen was soon filled 
to overflowing with neighbours eager for newa 
Before night came the patience of Jonas was 
fairly tired out by insatiable questioners ; and 
his pipe, had he still posEfSSsed one, would have 
been in imminent periL The person who i^ 
peared least excited and delighted was poor 
little Madge herself who would rather have 
been told that she might remain with Alie and 
her mother to the end of her day% than that 
she was to live in a palace and be the daugh- 
ter of a queen. She was like a weary, wounded 
bird, that has found a peaceful nest ; and she 
was too young and ignorant to understand all 
the reasons that might make it an advantage 
to her to quit it for another. 

But Madge was a very happy girl the next 
day,. when she found herself in the arms of a 
mother, — a real mother,— ^ne who, with love 
and joy streaming from her eyes^ pressed her 
long-lost darling dose and closer to her hearty 
as though she would hold her there for ever. 
With feelings of natural delicacy, Mrs. Morris 
and her &mily retired to Jonas's Uttle itxwi, 
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and closed the door, not to intnide by their 

presence on the intense joy of a parent at such 

a meeting. What the lady said to Madge, or 

Madge to the lady, they therefore never 

knew; but what account the child had given 

of the generous kindness of her Mends was 

easily to be seen when, at her mother's desire, 

she called them to speak to her. Mra Everaid 

grasped the hand of Mra Morris with deep 

emotion; thanked her with tears in her eyes; 

and insisted on her accepting from her, as an 

acknowledgment of her debt, a sum which 

w^ould have covered poor Madge's expenses for 

years ! The lady had brought her carriage 

half full of presents for the children; beautiful 

book% choice sweetmeats and cakes, — never 

before had the plain deal table been loaded 

with such a heap of good things ! Alie found 

herself dressed fit>m head to foot in nicer 

clothes than she ever had worn ; for Madge 

insisted on hei putting them on at onoe^ that 

she might see how Alie looked in them, and 

laughed and clapped her hands with delight, 

as though this were to her the greatest treat 

of all. Johnny felt almost ashamed to accept 

the numerous presents, — he felt that he had 



it 
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80 little deserved them, he had done so little, 
sacrificed so little, to promote tibe comfort of 
the stranger. 

Suddenly a thought seemed to cross the 
mind of Madge, which cast a momentary shade 
over her bright little face. She ran up to her 
mother, laid hold on her arm with childish 
eagerness, and. pointing to old Jonas, who was 
looking with hearty enjoyment on the scene 
before him, exclaimed in an audible whisper. 
Have you brought nothing for him ?" 
Blessings on the lass!'' cried the honest 
sailor ; " I want nothing but such a sight as 
this I 'Tis as good as the view of the old 
white cliffs to the homeward-boimd ! " 

" He was so kind, — so very kind," con- 
tinued Madge, without noticicg the interrup- 
tion ; " he broke his pipe, and gave up all his 
smoking, that I might not be sent to the 
work-house. Alie told me he did, and Alie 
always sayB true ; and he ought to have some 
of the cake V 

The conclusion of Madge's speech set all the 
party laughing, — Jonas laughing the loudest 
of all Mra Everard put her arm fondly 
around her little girl. "Perhaps we could 
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think of somethiiig that our good friend would 
like still better than cake/' she said gently. 

Madge looked wistfully at Alie, her usual 
counsellor as well as Mend. Suddenly her &oe 
brightened. "I know! I know!'* she ex- 
claimed ; " I once heard him say he wished 
he'd a glass like those on board a ship, and 
he'd show us the hills a long way off, and the 
mountains in the moon beside !" 

"A telescope he shall have," said Mrs. 
Everard, "and one of the best that can be 
made." 

The lady was as good as her word, and the 
sailor the next day became the happy owner 
of that which it had long been his wish to pos- 
sess, though that such a wish should ever be 
gratified had never entered into the good man's 
calculations. 

"It seems so strange," whispered Ali^ to 
Madge, " so very strange, that we should be 
so thanked and rewarded for such little acts of 
kindness ! I don't believe that such a thing 
ever happened before !" 

"My child, you are mistaken," said Mrs. 
Everard, who chanced to hear the observation ; 
"more wondrous things are happening every 
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day, — things of which the present scene is like 
a type. The poorest^ weakest little one who 
suffers on earth, and needs the hand of Chris- 
tian kindness, is the child of a Parent infinitely 
rich, infinitely great, who deigns to notice, and 
who wOl a thonsand-fold reward, the smallest 
kindness shown for His saka Nothing given 
in charity is ever lost; no effort made for 
charity is ever forgotten. Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto the least of these my breOiren, ye did it 
imto me, are the words of Him who holds in 
His hands all the treasures of earth and heavea 
We may not perhaps see in this world — ^but 
assuredly we shall see in the next — ^that how- 
ever worthless in themselves our services may 
be, tiie Almighty condescends to accept them; 
and that, he that hath pity upon the poor lend- 
eth wnto the Lord, amd that which he hath 
given wiU he pay him again" 

Help the poor who need your aid. 

Help with silyer and with gold, 
Te whom God hath Btewaids made, 

In yonr hands hia wealth to hold. 

Help the poor by kindly deed, — 

Hands in willing serrioe move ; 
Clothe the bare, the hungry feed, — 

Weary ne'er in acts of love. 
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Help the poor by kindly void ; 

Comfort, comisel, wisely given, 
Snch by wandering sinners heard. 

May those sinners lead to heaven t 

Help the poor by earnest prayer, — 

Lift your heart nnto the Lord ; 
He alone can bless your care. 

Make sncoess its rich reward I 

Gifts, words, works, and prayers, shall yet 

Bring the Christian harvest sore; 
God will not year love forget: 

Blessed he that helps the poor! 
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XIV. 

THE OLD PAUPER. 

"TTw tinlltfinf rfmm prrrntftTi filn inrr: aiid&labentfkvtteavpinit 

tb0 Locd."— Pkot. zlz. S. 

" It is very very hard in one's old age to be 
driven to poverty, to be n^Iected by one's 
firiendfl^ forsaken by one's childreii, — left to wear 
ont a weary life in a hateful place like this!" 

Such were the words of a miserable old man, 
who, bedridden and helpless, was pouring oat 
his complaint to a humane visitor at the work- 
housa 

" But^ my friend," replied the lady, " we 
must remember that these trials are sent by a 
gracious and merciful God, who does riot affUd 
wiUingly, nor grieve the children of men." 

" It's all very well for those to talk who 
don't know what trouble means," said old Sam 
Butler, in a tone of peevish irritability. 'Where 
is the mercy shown to me ? I was once a strong, 
hearty young man,^ — ^none better at cricket or 
at football; and now I can't so much as cr^p 
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susross this hateful room ! I had onoe my 

<yvm well-stocked shop, with the customers 

tihronging in and out like bees; and now, but 

for the work-house, I shouldn't have a roof 

over my head ! I was once surroimded by 

^wife and children, — ^a thriving, goodly family; 

and now my wife's in her grave, and the 

children scattered ov^ the world, and there's 

not one of them that so much as cares to 

inquire whether the old man's dead or alive ! 

Oh ! it's very hard ! it's very very hard !" 

** But there are some comforts and hopes of 
ii^hich neither old age nor sickness, neither 
man's neglect nor poverty can ever deprive 



us." 



" Don't talk to me ! " cried the old pauper, 
angrily. " I know all that you're going to 
say, but there's neither comfort nor hope to 
me in these things. I never found any in my 
better days, and I'm not likely to find any 
now !" 

The visitor looked shocked and distressed. 
She felt anxious to speak a message of peace 
to the wretched old man; but his bitterness of 
spirit and rebeUion of will made her find it 
difiSicult to address him. Thinking that to 
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reflect on the trials of others might divert his 
mind fix>m his own, or give him an indirect 
lesson on resignation nnder them, she said, 
after a few moments' hesitation, " I have 
recently beeu viaiting one who has known 
much affliction, — a poor man of the name of 
Charles Hiayes — ** 

" Charles Hayes I" intemipted the pauper; 
"as if I did not know him ! — ^my schoolfellow 
when I was a boy, and my neighbour for 
twenty long years ! I always said he would 
come to the work-house, — ^what with hia bad 
health and his silly scruples about turning 
an honest penny ; thinking everything wrong 
which did not square with his odd notions, 
and helping others when he had scarcely enough 
for himself ! I always said he would come to 
the work-house. And yet, see what a world 
this is I" continued Butler with a burst of 
indignation ; " no sooner is he quite laid on 
the shelf than the gentry take to petting and 
pampering him as if he were one of themsdves ! 
The squire gets him into an alms-house, the 
ladies send him blankets and broth, the par- 
son takes a pleasure in visiting him, and 
he is watched day and night with aa much 
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care as if he were one of ihe lords of the 
land \" 

''Watched hy an orphan whom he had 
generously brought up/' 

" Other people have brought up children/' 
cried the pauper, with something like a groan, 
*' and have had no comfort in them. Charles 
Hayes had never a child of his own, but he 
finds one like a daughter by his sickbed ; he 
has always been poor, but now in his age I 
don't believe that he wants for anything, — a 
Mend seems to meet him wherever he turns; 
and tiiey say that in spite of his weakness and 
pain he calls himself contented and happy ! 
Oh I this is a bad world ! — a miserable world ! 
Why should his lot be so different fit>m mine ? 
Why e^oul J he have peace, and I have nothing 
but trouble? Why should his Mends stick 
by him, and all mine forsake me ? Why, when 
I am wearing out my days in a work-house, 
should he rest in a home of his own V* 

An answer was on the visitor's lips, but 
consideration for tiie feelings of the pauper 
prevented her fit>m utteringit aloud — ''Because 
the hUasiTig of the Lord it maJceth rich, and 
He addeth no sorrow therewith. There would 
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have been no use in attempting to point out 
to the repining old man how godliness, even 
in this world, brings its reward ; nor did the 
lady know enough of the events of Butler's 
life to be aware how completely his present 
miseries were the natural consequences of his 
own conduct Self had ever been his first 
object ; to gratify self had been the business 
of his life. He had not served God in the time 
of his health ; he could not look to God in the 
hour of his helplessness and need. He had 
done nothing to benefit man, and man cared 
nothing for him now, though compassion might 
bring a few, like the visitor at the work-house, 
to spend some minutes beside him as a dis- 
agreeable duty. 

Yet Sam Butler had set out in life with no 
bad prospects. Blessed with cheerful spirits, 
buoyant health, a fair education and good 
name, and settled in a comfortable situation, 
he seemed likely to do well in the world, and 
spend a very prosperous life. 

The first great mistake which Butler made 
was that of marrying for money. Hiq master 
was old and infirm, and willing to give up his 
business whenever his only daughter should 
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many one able to assist her in carrying it on. 
Betsy was neither pleasing in person nor 
agreeable in manner. She was proud, pas- 
sionate^ and self-willed, with a heart utterly 
worldly, in which piety had never found a 
place. Sam cared nothing for her, but he 
cared much for the shop, and, regardless of the 
command to many only va the Lord^ he vowed 
to love and cherish untU death a woman whom 
he secretly despised. Degraded in his own 
eyes by his worldly marriage, Butler was not 
long in discovering that he had sold his hap- 
piness for gold. The comfort of a cheerful, 
peaceful home was never to be his. When- 
ever he crossed his own threshold, the first 
sound which struck his ears was the voice of 
peevishness and ill-temper. What wonder if 
he often passed his evenings at places which 
it would have been better for him if he had 
never entered, and sought elsewhere for that 
enjoyment which by his own hearth he never 
could find 1 

At this time Charles Hayes was the near 
neighbour of Sam Butler. He was united to 
one who, like himself, was serviog God with a 
bumble heart, and a cheerful, contented spirit. 
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If Gharifis'fl home was loidy, it was peacefbl ; 
if he had litUe of this world's goodsi, he had 
few of its cares : labour and poverty might be 
lot, but pety and love sweetened alL 

But affliction, from which even the most 
servants of Qod are not exempted, was 
sent to the cottage of Charles Hayes. His 
beloved partner was saddenly called to her 
rest Sore was the trial to the Christian, 
when he stood by the gravepf the young wife 
who had been dearer to him than all the world 
beside, and who was worthy of all his affec- 
tion. But his was a sorrow not wWuyut hope. 
He looked forward, even when grief bowed 
his heart to the dust, to a blessed reunion in 
a land where parting shall never be known ; 
though divided from his wife by death, he 
could think of her as '' not lost, but gone be- 
fore ;" and when time had mellowed the sharp- 
ness of his pain, there was no earthly pleasure 
for which he would have exchanged the sweet 
remembrance of years spent in happiness with 
one who was now an angel in heaven ! 

Sa.m Butler had a fiunily, and, as he would 
proudly say, there were no children in all the 
village so healthy and handsome as his own. 
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He ^wsa by no means wanting in parental affeo- 
tion ; and it was a pleasing sight to see him in 
the evenings when the day's business was over, 
^ih one laughing little one perched on his 
ahotdder, and another holding fast to his hand, 
chasing the third down a daisy-mottled slope, 
while the neighbonrhood rang with the sound 
of their mirth. Sam made great projects for 
his children, and built for them castles in 
the air without end. Patrick was to get a 
grand education, — ^perhaps go to the bar, dis- 
tinguish himself by his talents, and rise to the 
highest honours. " Well see you Chancellor 
yet V the proud father would cry, clapping his 
hoy on the back, when the little fellow, who 
was sharp and ready of wit, had said some- 
thing more flippant than usual 

Dan, according to Butler's plans, should keep 
the shop, — ^make money with wonderful suc- 
cess, — go to London, and in time become an 
alderman,— feast upon turtle, entertain princes, 
and perhaps end by being elected Lord Mayor ! 
As for Nina, his beautiful little Nina, Butler 
had still wilder speculations for her. 

But there was one thing which Butler had 

left out of all his calculations. He never re- 
o 
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membered that " man proposes^ bat God dis- 
poses ;" and that the blessing of the Ahnighty 
alone could make his children either prosperous 
or happy. He neglected to train up his 
chUd/ren i/n the way i/n which they ahovld go; 
or rather, he himself led his children in the 
way in which they should Tiot go; and when 
old, they did not depart from it. 

Charles Hayes came to Butler one day, 
drawing along with him, by a firm grasp on 
the shoulder, the half-resisting, terrified Pat- 
rick, who, with lips blackened with cherries, 
and pockets dropping gooseberries, stood before 
his fBither the picture of a self-convicted thief 

" I am very sorry to say," began Charles, 
" that I have found your boy in my garden, 
and, I fear, not for the first time. I thought 
it best to bring him at once to his &ther, that 
he may receive from you such a punishment 
as may make him a better and more honest 
boy." 

" Well," said Butler, carelessly, " I'm sorry 
he has done mischief in your garden, neigh- 
bour ; but it's the nature of boys to love fruit. 
We must remember that we were children once. 

" It is not the fruit that I care for," said 
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Charles; ''but it grieves me to see the siiL 
Every river was a brook once, every oak an 
axsom; and the boy who steals unheeded a 
cherry from a tree may end his days in prison 
as a thief r' 

Sam chucked his boy under the chin, told 
him to mind what he had heard, and turned 
away with some jesting remark about the ease 
with which those who have no children of their 
own can manage the chUdren of otheia 

" He ihxxt spareth the rod hateth his son*' 
thought Charles Hayes, as he slowly returned 
to his cottage. 

Butler's shop was one in which a variety of 
cakes and sweetmeats were sold, and he in- 
variably kept it open on Sundays. " I make 
more on that day than on any other day in the 
week,'' he used to say. " No one but a fool 
would beggar himself for the sake of idle scru- 
ples I keep my conscience in my till I" 

Butler's shop was, indeed, more fuU than 
usual on that day which we have been com- 
manded to keep holy. And did he benefit by 
disobedience ? He certainly thought that he 
did. His Nina dressed more gaUy, his own 
table was better supplied, his boys had more 
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sports, he was enabled himself to drink deeper, 
ihan i^ like his neighbour, he had devoted 
his Sabbaths to rest and religion. But was 
he really the better for his nnhallowed gains ? 
^were his wife or his children the better? 
Oh, no ! the example which he set, the com- 
pany which he kept, were sm^ly and not 
slowly corrupting and destroying the source 
of even his earthly happiness. We have read 
of a Spanish general who was so fond of money 
that the enemies into whose hands he had 
fallen tortured and killed him by pouring 
melted gold down his throat, in mockery of 
his covetousness ! So Satan now often makes 
money unlawfully acquired the very means of 
tormenting the miserable beings who have 
sold their conscience to obtain it. There is 
no blessing on it, no blessing can be expected 
with it, and it is not only at the judgment- 
day that ill-gotten wealth shall crush its owner 
beneath its weight ! 

Butler had gradually acquired in the taverns, 
to which he had been driven by the temper of 
his wife, a taste for spirituous liquor& He 
was what is called "a jovial fellow;" and if 
his Sunday mornings were spent in businesfl^ 
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his Sunday evenings were spent in levds. 
He was fond of placing his little Dan on the 
table, and calling for a song firom the child ; 
and then, when the boy had set all present in 
a roar of laughter by his fun, would reward 
him by giving him a sip from the brimming 
glass which he himself loved too welL Poor 
boy I it had been better for him if it had been 
poison that passed his lips ! 

Nina, too, was brought forward to be ad- 
mired and flattered by her &ther^s Sunday 
guests, and to have the seeds of folly and 
vanity planted in a soil which was but too 
ready to receive them. 

While Butlet^s children were yet young, 
their mother died. Her death was little re- 
gretted by her husband; and yet it proved to 
him no small misfortune. Her temper had 
made his home uncomfortable, but she had 
preserved in it something like order and regu- 
larity. She had had some influence over her 
children ; and though she had never used it 
to implant in their young nunds those prin- 
ciples which might have survived herself and 
guided them to virtue and happiness, yet that 
influence had been some restraint, at leasts on 
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their outward conduct. Now all curb upon 
them was taken away. They became each 
year more ungovernable and wild; tbeir extra- 
vagance emptied the purse of their father 
much faster than his gains could fill it. If 
the cdn of Sabbath-breaking made money seem 
to flow readily into it^ other sins, to whidi 
Sabbath-breaking gave rise, made holes for 
that money to flow through. Butler became 
a poorer and poorer man. He drank more, 
to drown thought, and so hastened the ruin 
which he dreaded. He became so irregular in 
his habits that all respectable customers gave 
him up. Companions he had still, but Mends 
he had nona He had trifled with his health, 
now it failed him ; and neither of his sons, 
though intelligent youths, were sufficiently 
steady and regular to be fitted to take his 
place in the shop. Butler fell, gradually fell, 
from one stage of ruin to another. He saw 
all his comforts one by one disappear. A 
blight, a mildew was upon his fiur hopes ; a 
worm was at the root of his joys. He lived 
to see his daughter, once his pride, make a 
silly marriage, without his consent, to a worth- 
less, dissipated soldier, who carried her away 
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to a distant land, where her father never 
heard of her mora He lived to see his bojs 
grow np unprincipled men, undutiful sons, — 
the one a drunkard, the other a thief I He 
lived to see his home in the hands of a stranger, 
and to be himself^ in his old age, compelled to 
seek the dreary shelter of a work-house ! 

Bitterly Butler murmured against the de- 
crees of Providence, which he beUeved had 
brought him to misery. Bitterly he com* 
plained of poverty and desertion, and the 
feebleness of a broken constitution. And yet 
he was but reaping as he had sowed I Self- 
indulgence, self-will, self-worship, were but 
bearing their natural fruit ; and what Butler 
called his misfortimes were but the first instal- 
ment of the miserable wages of airL The 
fooUahTiess of mom perverteth his wo/y ; cmd 
his heart fretteOh against the Lord. 

There are no chains thftt bind 

80 dose as chaina of mn ; 
There are no foes we find 

80 stem as foes within. 
God may send pain and loss 

To those whom most he lores ; 
But heaTier &r than snch a cross 

The sinner's boxden proves I 
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'Tia guilt that barbs tiie dart, 

'Tifl guilt that binds the cord; 
Yet the deoeinng heart 

Will fret against the Lord ! 
When mirth in angniwh ends, 

Man dreads the tmth to own 
That from the Lord all good desoends, 

Despair from sin alone ! 
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XV. 

THE BEAUTIFUL VILLA. 

*' Faronr it dficeltfti], and beauty ]« rain: bnt a woman that tenth fhe 
Lord, she abaU be praised.**— Fboy. zxzi. 80. 

Jessy Wabneb stood before a pier-glass, gaz- 
ing on the image reflected in it with silent 
delight. And truly the image was a very 
pretty one, though perhaps not all the world 
would have admired it as much as the vain 
young lady. She had twined a wreath of 
flowers in her luxuriant tresses, and smoothed 
every ringlet tiU it lay on her fiur neck bright 
as burnished gold. She was smiling at the 
form in the mirror, which smiled again, dis- 
playing an even row of pearly teeth ; and Jessy 
was evidently too much charmed with her 
occupation to give a thought to the pile of 
lesson-books which lay unopened on the table, 
or the unflnished jacket beside it, which her 
lazy little fingers had failed in a whole month 
to complete. 

Mrs. Warner entered unobserved by Jessy, 
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and that wUch made the young daughter smile 
cost the mother a sigh. 

'' My poor child is so mach engaged in con- 
templating her own pretty fstce^ that e yerything 
else is n^Iected and forgotten !'' Such were 
the reflections of Mrs. Warner. " Oh ! how 
shall I teach her the comparative worthlessness 
of that which is only skin-deep, — ^that whidi 
time must impair, and any hour may destroy ! " 

She moved forward a few steps, and her re- 
flection in the glass first made Jessy aware of 
her presenca 

** Oh! mamma V' she exclaimed, ** I did not 
know that you were there T and a blush rose 
to Jeasf^ cheek at being discovered in the act 
of admiring her own beauty. Mrs. Warner 
glanced at the books and the work, but made 
no observation on the subject ; and merely 
asked her daughter if she were inclined for a 
walk, and would like to accompany her to a 
house at some distance, where she was about 
to pay a visit on buedness. 

'' I should like it of all things!'' cried Jessy, 
hastily divesting her head of its gay wreath — 
so hastily that many of the flower-petals were 
strewed on the floor. 
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*' These were very bright and beautiM to- 
day, — ^what will they be to-morrow t* observed 
the lady. 

Jessy made no reply, but hastened to put 
on her bonnet and shawL 

Mra Warner gave her daughter an allow- 
ance for her dress ; Jessy was therefore able 
to choose it herself, and please her own taste 
in the selection. It must be owned that her 
attire was more remarkable for the gaiety of its 
colours than for the goodness of its materials, — 
that more attention was paid to its being be- 
coming than to its being comfortable; and 
that money was often wasted upon some ex- 
pensive piece of finery, when some necessary 
article of dress was required. Jessy's bonnet 
was now radiant with pink bows and flower&f, 
and pretty bracelets adorned her arms; while 
her gloves were so old that the fingers looked 
through them, and her shoes were so much 
trodden down at heel that she could not 
help shuffling as she walked. Jessy was in 
actual want of a good common dress, in which 
die could run about the garden, and play with 
her young companions without fear of causing 
rent or stain; but she had chosen one of a tint 
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80 delicate, and a fiftbric so fragile, that ahe 
never, while wearing it, felt at her eaaei 

Mrs. Warner and her daughter pursaed thrar 
Why along green shady lanes, and acroas daisy- 
dotted meadows, with nothing to mar the 
pleasure of their walk, except the brambles 
in the former, which were always catching in 
poor JesGfy's flounces, and the stiles in the 
latter, which her tight dress made her find 
difficulty in crossing. Jessy and her mother 
arriyed at last at an exceedingly beautiful spot 
On an emerald lawn, embosomed in trees^ 
stood a villa which might have been the abode 
of a feury, so tasteful was its form, so graceful 
its fimciful minarets^ so elegant its windows of 
stained glass overhung with clusters of roses 
and jasmine. A splendid passion-flower^wined 
round one of the slender carved pillars of the 
porch ; another was half hidden by dematia 
In the centre of the building rose an orna- 
mental dock-tower, whose gilded pinnacle 
glittered in the sun ! In her admiration of 
its fanciful beauty, Jessy did not notice that 
the hands of the gay dock pointed to a wrong 

hour, for its works were motionless and out of 
order. 
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" Oh !" she exclaimed, *' what a lovely 
place! How delightful it would be to live 
here ! How proud one would be if it were 
one's own !" 

** It is pretty enough on the outside/' said 
lira Warner, rather drily ; " but with houses, 
as with those who live in them, it is not suffi- 
cient to look only at the faxie, — ^we must exa- 
mine further before we decide whether they 
are subjects either for pride or for admiration/' 

They entered the pretty porch, and Mrs. 
Warner pulled the bell-handle. It was broken, 
and came off in her hand ; so, seeing that the 
door was open, the lady walked into the 
house. 

Strangely different from what the exterior 
had led her to expect, Jessy found the inside 
of the dwelling. It bore every token of ne- 
glect and disrepair, as if either uninhabited or 
occupied by those who paid no attention to 
neatness and comfort. The plaster had part- 
ly peeled from the walls ; there "v^as not a 
carpet upon the floors, and the dust lay so 
thick npon them that the visitors' footsteps 
left prints behind ! There was a sad lack 
of chairs and tables, even of the commonest 
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kind in the atimg-iooiii, which Mis. Warner 
entered in hopes of finding a more efiS^cient 
belL Jeasy sat down on a bench, and had a 
narrow escape of fiJling to the ground, — for 
one of the legs gave way beneath even her 
light weight! 

'' What a shame to furnish such a pretty 
house so badly I" she exdaiaied. " I never 
saw a place so neglected ! Just look at the 
dull spotted picture-frames, and the dirty cob- 
webs across the comers of the room ! What 
is the use of having a beautiful house, if no- 
thing but rubbish is in it ?" 

" What is the use indeed I" replied Mrs. 
Warner, trying again the effect of pulling the 
old bell-rope. " But houses are not the only 
things which need furnishing ; and yet I fancy 
that there is some one not far from me who 
occasionally acts as though she thought that 
it matters not how empty a head may be, so 
that it looks well to the eye I "" 

"Oh I mammal" cried Jessy laughing, yet 
half vexed, " heads and houses are such differ- 
ent things I" 

" To my idea,*' replied Mrs. Warner, " an 
unfurnished mind is much like an unfurnished 
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house, only a much sadder object. Youth is 
the time above all other to fit up the intel- 
lect richly. We may then lay in an ahnost 
boundless store of valuable information, in- 
creasing with eveiy day of our lives, for none 
are too old to leam.'^ 

*' But study is so tiresome !" sighed Jessy. 

" It costs us something, my dear ; like rich 
furniture, it is not to be had for the mere 
wishing ! But it is well worth the trouble 
which it costa And remember, Jessy, with 
the mind, as with the house, it cannot be evr 
tirdy empty. Where knowledge is neglected 
folly will come, — the dust gathers, the spider 
spins her web. If we are not learning we are 
losing,— =-a mind left to itself is a mind left to 
decay r 

*' I wonder if any one lives here!" said Jessy, 
who was rather desirous to turn the conversa- 
tion. " No one takes the trouble to answer 
the beU." 

^'I believe that we shall find Madame 
L'Ame in one of the upper rooms," repUed her 
mother. " She knows me well, and therefore 
wiU not regard my visit as an intrusion; be- 
sides, to-day she expects me, as I have to speak 
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to her on important business, regarding a large 
property to which she is heir.** 

Mrs. Warner, therefore, followed by her 
daughter, proceeded up the dusty uncarpeted 
stair, Jessy feeling some curiosity to see the 
mistress of the beautiful but neglected man- 
sion. They reached the landing-place, where 
Mrs. Warner knocked at the door of one of 
the upper rooms. As the sound brought no 
answer, the lady knocked again, when a shrill 
voice bade her " come in;'' and she and Jessy 
entered an apartment as imsightly as the rest 
of the interior of the house. There was not, 
perhaps, the same deficiency of furniture, but 
everything was in confusion and disorder, as it 
might be heaped together in the warehouse of 
a broker. At one comer of the room a maid- 
servant on her knees was engaged in cutting 
out pictures &om old magazines of fashion, 
figures of slender- waisted belles and coxcomi- 
cal-looldng beaux, and pasting them on a large 
screen. This Jessy observed when she had a 
little leisure to look around her, but at first 
her attention was engaged by the mistress 
of the house, who advanced to meet Mrs. 
Warner. 
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Madame L'Ame was veiy much stunted in 
size, so much so as to appear ahnost a dwarf; 
and she looked shorter than she really was 
from a habit of constant stooping. She sel- 
dom raised her eyes from the ground, but 
moved them restlessly to and fro, as if always 
searching for something on the floor. Her 
mouth, which she usually kept a little open, 
had a vacant, silly expression ; which gave 
Jessy an idea, at fir^t sight, that the lady pos- 
sessed a very small share of sense. The 
young girl was confirmed in this impression 
by Madame L'Ame's conduct during the whole 
of the visit. 

Notwithstanding the very serious and im- 
portant business upon which Mra Warner soon 
entered, — ^business which concerned the lady's 
title to succeed to an immense property, and 
even her daim to all that she then possessed, — 
Madame L' Ame appeared as though she thought 
the subject not worthy a moment's attention. 
She was constantly interrupting Mrs. Warner 
with some frivolous remark which had nothing 
to do with the question at issue. She was 
far more taken up with the tricks and 
gambols of Plaisir, her petted and pampered 
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monkey, than she uras with business on which 
might depend h&r future wealth or absolute 
beggary. The screen also occupied much of 
her attention, and Madame L'Ame often in- 
terrupted the flow of her childish gossip to 
give directions to the maid about placing the 
pictures upon it. 

'* My dear Madam/' said Mra Warner, ear- 
nestly, after concluding a statement whidi 
would have appeared interesting to any one 
but the person chiefly concerned, " it is now 
high time for you to take a decided part 
Your enemies are powerful and active, your 
claim doubtful," — 

•' Now, does he not look droll ?" exclaimed 
Madame L' Ame, who had twisted a gauze scarf 
over the head of her £a.vourite, and was laugh- 
ing at his efforts to fi^e himself from his veil 

" Beally this is no time for trifling/' said 
the visitor, ** when so much is at stake ; I 
have been informed that — " 

" Mabel, Mabel !" cried the lady to her 
maid, "bring these dancing figures more to 
the front, — there ! and the coloured flowers to 
form a pretty border round them I" and she 
started up from her seat to show the exact 
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spot on the screen which she wished to have 
decorated by the woodcuts. 

Mrs. Warner's usually serene countenance 
showed signs of impatience and annoyance; 
they had quite passed away, however, before 
the lady returned to her seat. 

" I really must beg for half an hour of your- 
earnest, undivided attention,'' said the visitor. 
** I have walked some distance on purpose to 
let you know the full extent of the evil which 
threatens you." 

Madame L'Ame's eyes were wandering cuii-" 
ously over the dress of Jessy, — ^her bonnet, her 
bracelets, her flounces ; and at the first pause 
in her visitor's address she inquired, " Pray 
who is your milliner, my dear V 

Mrs. Warner rose in despair; she had given 
up all hope of engaging the mind of her weak 
and frivolous acquaintance on anything be- 
yond the trifles of the hour. She quitted the 
apartment and the house, but not before 
Madame .L'Ame had detailed to her all the 
petty gossip of the neighbourhood, and 
asked her opinion on various subjects such 
as the fit of a glove, or the tint of a rib- 
bon. 
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stepped out into the open air, glad to escape 
fix)m society so insipid, " who "would ever 
have believed Madame L'Ame to be the owner 
of so beautiful a house ! Surely she is quite 
out of her mind !" 

" She is weak in her intellect, I fear/' 
• "Weak 1— oh ! mamma! I do not believe 
that she has any intellect at all! She seemed 
to think more of that monkey than of all the 
splendid fortune of which you were telling 
her; and I do believe that she would care 
more about losing a few of her paltry beads 
and pictures than for forfeiting a kingdom, if 
she had one! I never saw any one so silly!" 

" Ah ! my child,'* said Mrs. Warner, quietly, 
" let us take care that we ourselves are not 
betrayed into greater and more &tal folly. If 
it is sad to see the mere outward appearance 
alone regarded, the furnishing of the mind ne- 
glected, how much sadder to see the soul, un- 
worthy mistress of a beautiful mansion, itself 
unlovely and stimted, devoted to trifles un- 
worthy its regard, while its highest interests 
are forgotten 1 Have we never met with one 
to whom the most important of all subjects 
appeared tedious and uninteresting? who 
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cared more for the amnfiemeni of the moment 
than the happiness of ages to come ? whom 
serious conversation only wearied, though it 
might regard a future crown to be inherited 
or lost, and who would rather listen to any 
tale of idle gossip than to a message of glad 
tidvnga from heaven V 

Jessy walked home silent and reflecting. 
For the first time in her life she thought less 
of the '' cottage of day" which she had so de- 
lighted to adorn, than of the dweller therein, 
the immortal soul ! 

Many years passed away before Jessy had 
occasion again to revisit the beautiful villa 
embosomed in trees. It looked changed, for 
the season was that of winter. The lovely 
creepers showed neither blossoms nor leaves ; 
the gilded pinnacle of the dock- tower had 
been blown down by a gale; but the dock 
itself had been long since repaired, and was 
keeping good time, and striking the hour on 
its silveiy beU, like a brave spirit on a round 
of daily duty. And cheerfully blazed the 
fires in the neat and well-furnished rooma 
Their former occupant had died in poverty 
many years before; her very memory had al- 
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most passed away from the place in which she 
had dwelt. A happy, united family now in- 
habited the beautiful home; the ringing laugh 
of childhood was heard there, pleasant and 
sweet to the ear; but not so pleasant or sweet 
as the sound of the hymn which rose morning 
and eve from the happy abode, to Him from 
whom all happiness flows I 

The house was much changed when Jessy 
revisited it; but Jessy herself was more 
changed than the house. The pretty child, as 
often happens, had not grown into the beauti- 
ful woman; and sickness, time, and care, had 
robbed her of all trace of good looks. The 
rounded cheek has become hollow, the rose- 
colour has faded, the sparkling eyes have lost 
all their brightness I And yet Jessy is now 
far more agreeable as a companion, and £yr 
more valuable as a friend; more loved in her 
family, more happy in her own mind, than 
she ever was when lovely and young. A 
gentle, cheerful, loving spirit dwells in the 
faded form, and sheds a light on homely fea- 
tures which makes them more than fair. The 
beauty which passes away like a flower is ex- 
changed for the beauty of holineas, which never 
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fades, which never dies, but finds its perfection 
in heaven ! Favour is deceitfvl, and beauty 
is vain : but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shaU be praised. 

The unsightily shell 

A pearl may enshrine, — 
In homely form dwell 

A spirit diyine. 
Ohl fayonr's deceitful. 

And beanty is rain; 
But virtue's the pearl 

Which will precious remain ! 

The weed's scarlet dye 

Outshineth the com, 
Yet ghiddens no eye. 

To no gamer is borne. 
Ohl favour's deceitful. 

And beauty is vain ; 
But virtue's rich harvest 

Will precious remain ! 

What matters what hue 

To the eye has been given. 
If the soul that looks through 

Wear the beauty of heaven 1 
Oh ! favour's deceitful, 

And comeliness vain ; 
But virtue for ever 

Will lovely remain 1 



